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Eagle-Picher Lead Silicate and Lead Oxides give 
it the tone that stands for quality. 


In fine glass manufacture—a unique combination 
of precision manufacture and artful inspiration 
—Eagle-Picher Lead Silicate and Lead Oxides 
impart distinctive character to the molten glass. 


This means that when the product is completed, 
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When fine crystal rings true... 


‘ it will have the dazzling sparkle, the perfect 


clarity and the bell-like tone that mark fine crystal. 


The production of fine glass is but one of the 
many important applications where Eagle-Picher 
lead compounds serve well. There may be a use 
for these and other Eagle-Picher products in your 


own business. We'd like to talk it over. 


§ EAGLE-PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


A good name on any product. Widely known as an important factor in mining, smelting and 


processing of lead and zinc, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the paint, glass, ceramic, 


chemical and storage battery industries; in the manufacture of automotive and farm equipment and in 

many other fields: Slab zinc * Lead and zinc pigments and oxides * Molded and extruded rubber 
products * Diatomaceous earth products * Cadmium * The semi-rare metals: Gallium, Germanium. 

Mineral wool home and industrial insulations * Aluminum storm windows and screens. 
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Time for a 


Checkup? 


Who knows, maybe it is. You get 
checkups on everything else — your 
health, the kids, your car. 


So why not your investments, too? 


After all, times change—and so do 
security values. The stocks you bought 
five years ago may have been just fine 
for your purposes then — but what 
about now? 


Maybe your objectives have changed. 


Maybe other stocks offer far better 
opportunities. 


Maybe there are definite weak spots 
here and there in your portfolio. 


That’s why we think every investor 
should get a good financial checkup 
from time to time .. . find out just 
what his investment program looks 
like to a practiced, impartial observer. 


And if you'd like to know what we 
think of the stocks you own, we'll be 
happy to tell you. 


Our Research Department will mail 
you an objective review of your present 
portfolio, give you all the facts they 
can about any particular stocks you 
may want to buy or sell, or prepare a 
complete investment program for any 
sum, any objective. 


There’s no charge for this service, 
either. Whether you’re a customer or 
not. 


If you’d like an investment checkup, 
just write us a letter about your situa- 
tion. You simply address— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SE-27 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 104 Cities 























“What will the telephone 
be like 


when I grow up?” 
























It’s hard to say, young fellow, 
but you can be sure there are 
great things ahead. 


Today we telephone from mov- 
ing automobiles, trains, airplanes 
and ships far out at sea. And 
radio microwaves beam tele. 
phone calls and television pro- 
grams from tower to tower across 
the country. 


The day is coming when you 
will be able to reach any tele- 
phone in the country simply by 
dialing a number. 


Perhaps some day in the future 
you may just speak the number 
into the transmitter and get your 
party automatically. 








BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Best Possible Service 
at the Lowest Possible Cost F| 


x 
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Harris & Ewing 


Too Much Credit? 


Volume of consumer debt outstanding is at a record 





peak after steepest rise in history. Danger point 


may not have been reached yet, but is coming closer 


| pers following suspension in 
early May 1952 of the Federal 
Reserve Board’s Regulation W, 
which restricted the terms upon 
which instalment credit might be 
granted, there was a sustained up- 
surge in this form of consumer debt. 
The move is still’ in force. Figures 
just released show that the volume 
of instalment credit outstanding at 
the end of May 1953 was nearly 
$20.1 billion, a new peak $5.4 billion 
above the total recorded only thirteen 
months earlier, The uninterrupted ad- 
vance during this period was by far 
the sharpest in history. 

All the components of instalment 
credit contributed to the rise. Instal- 
ment loans were up $650 million and 
home repair and modernization loans 
rose $330 million. But the principal 
increase was in debt incurred through 
purchase of consumer durables. Auto- 
mobile credit advanced by $3.2 billion 
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and other sale credit by $1.2 billion. 
All four components were at new in- 
dividual peaks in May except the 
last-named category, which was 
slightly higher in December and 
January, reflecting the seasonal con- 
centration of purchases of appliances 
and TV and radio sets at Christmas. 


Inflationary Drain 


Without this sharp increase in con- 
sumer debt, producers and distribu- 
tors of consumer durables would have 
had to get along on a much slimmer 
sales diet over the past year or so. 
But this would not have involved any 
very painful sacrifice, and the chances 
are that they themselves, and the 
economy as a whole, would be better 
off today if the pace of consumer out- 
lays had been somewhat less hectic. 
Under the conditions which have ac- 
tually prevailed, forced-draft produc- 
tion of automobiles and similar goods 


has involved an inflationary drain on 
the nation’s labor and material re- 
sources, and due to the payment of 
much overtime, the employment of 
marginal labor and the purchase of 
premium-priced materials, it has not 
been as productive of profits as the 
same volume of output would have 
been if spread out over a longer 
period. 

This is water over the dam. The 
question of major concern today is 
the possibility that the huge purchases 
on credit during the past year may 
have seriously damaged the outlook 
for business over coming months, 
when the volume of consumer buy- 
ing will play a crucial role as de- 
fense spending and business capital 
outlays level off and then decline. 
That some damage has been done 
seems certain. Whether it is critical 
must remain a matter of opinion un- 
til the passage of time allows the cor- 
rect. answer to be determined by 
hindsight. 

Disregarding debt for the moment, 
there seems little question that in 
some lines the volume of recent buy- 
ing has been so heavy as to involve 
some degree of borrowing from fu- 
ture demand. For passenger cars, as 
one example, retail deliveries in re- 
cent months have exceeded a six- 
million-unit annual rate. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful that this could be 
sustained indefinitely even if consum- 
ers were able and willing to borrow 
as freely as they have been doing. 
If not, some of the wages and profits 
which should be available in future 
to producers of autos, tires, steel and 
a long list of other components and 
materials will not be forthcoming. 

Even assuming that consumers’ de- 
sires for new cars are virtually un- 
limited — which, expressed in that 
way, is not much of an assumption— 
their ability to finance purchases at 
the recent rate has certainly been 
impaired to some extent by their 
wholesale incurring of debt. When we 
actually reach the danger point at 
which consumers cannot extend them- 
selves any further, we will be in for 
trouble. Heavy payments on existing 
debt will cut into spending of all 
types, including purchases of non- 
durables and services, thus reduc- 
ing production, employment, wages, 
profits, dividends and hence purchas- 

Please turn to page 27 
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Six Per Cent From 
“Growth” Utility Issue 


Postwar electric revenues have mounted by 124 per cent 
and demand for service continues to increase. Dividend 


rate was raised to $2.20 per share earlier this year 


onsumers Power Company’s an- 
C nual revenues of $145 million 
place it tenth among the electric-gas 
companies of the country. But it also 
ranks as the largest that does not 
serve a big metropolitan area. Ter- 
ritory includes most of the lower 
peninsula of Michigan with the ex- 
ception of the Detroit area, which is 
served by Detroit Edison. The com- 
pany furnishes electricity to a popula- 
tion estimated at over three million 
in 1,475 communities, townships and 
rural areas, and natural gas in 273 
communities and townships. Electric 
sales contribute 72 per cent of rev- 
enues, gas 27 per cent, and one per 
cent is obtained from heating service. 
The company serves large rural areas 
with some 105,000 farm customers, in 
addition to important cities such as 
Grand Rapids, Flint, Saginaw, Pon- 
tiac, Battle Creek, Muskegon, Lans- 
ing, Bay City, Kalamazoo and Jack- 
son. Electric revenues are approxi- 
mately 43 per cent residential and 
rural, 23 per cent commercial, 32 per 
cent industrial and two per cent mis- 
cellaneous. 

Consumers Power, which was a 
subsidiary in the Commonwealth & 
Southern System, became an inde- 
pendent operating company in Octo- 
ber 1949 when the stock was dis- 
tributed to Commonwealth preferred 
stockholders in the break-up of that 
holding company. 

Consumers has enjoyed excellent 
growth, revenues having increased 
124 per cent in the postwar period— 
a record for any important utility in 
the central industrial area. Its aver- 
age residential rate is about 10 per 
cent below the U. S. average, while 
its annual residential sales average 
2,614 kwh per customer, some 22 
per cent higher than the average for 
the entire country. 

Roughly one-third of Consumers’ 
industrial electric revenues are de- 
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rived from the automobile equipment 
industry. Other major industries 
served include metals, chemicals, fur- 
niture, household appliances, pack- 
aged foods, paper and pharmaceuti- 
cals. But Consumers also _ serves 
more farms than are connected with 
any other electric company, and the 
service area includes some celebrated 
resort districts. Michigan, with $500 
million annual resort revenues, rates 
fourth among the states in volume of 
tourist business. The continuing 
growth of these tourist and resort 
areas has a stabilizing effect on elec- 
tric load during the summer season. 
In both urban and rural homes, tele- 
vision sets, home freezers, laundry 


dryers, electric blankets and similar 
appliances undoubtedly have had a fa- 
vorable effect on the company’s elec- 
tric sales, but better lighting and a 
generally improved scale of living 
probably have had still greater influ- 
ence. 


Consumers’ electric output is de- 
rived about 84 per cent from steam, 
10 per cent hydro plants, and 6 per 
cent purchased power. Electric gen- 
erating capacity remained approxi- 
mately unchanged at a little over 600,- 
000 kw during the years 1943-47, 
when wartime restrictions were in ef- 
fect. In the next five years, however, 
capacity virtually doubled. In 1952 
the company placed in operation the 
new Justin R. Whiting plant on Lake 
Erie, which incorporates advanced 
engineering principles and represents 
a definite departure from the standard 
type built previously. The plant is fa- 
vorably located a few miles from To- 
ledo, with Ohio coal brought by rail 
while the lake provides an amply sup- 
ply of cool water. Two units, each 
with a name-plate rating of 85,000 
kw but capable of over 100,000 kw, 


Continued .on following page 


Half-Year Brought 
Over 30 Stock Splits 


he wave of stock splits and stock 

dividends has subsided somewhat 
although more than 30 important 
companies took action of this sort 
during the first six months of this 
year. Several others have asked 
shareholders to approve stock splits 
later this month. The table below in- 
cludes all splits, and stock dividends 
of 20 per cent or more, ordered so far 
this year, as well as those still to be 
voted upon. 


1953 Stock Dividends 


Basis of Date 

Company Split Paid 
Aluminum Co. ..... 2-for-1 *Apr. 16 
Amer. Gas & Elec.. 2-for-1 Jan. 27 
MR: cakseuscnas 24% Mar. 10 
Associates Invest... 3-for-l1 Apr. 6 
Automatic Stl. Prod. 1 pfd.sh. June 30 
Bliss (E. W.)...... 20% Feb. 2 
Cinc. Gas & Elec... 2-for-1 May 20 
CIT Financial ..... 2%4-for-1 Jan. 30 
Clark Controller ... 2-for-1 May 15 
Clevite Corp. ...... 2-for-1 Apr. 10 


Basis of Date 
Company Split Paid 

Sl ae 5-for-1 May 15 
Comm’ty Pub. Serv. 20% Jan. 13 
Crown Zellerbach .. 100% Apr. 24 
Dominion T. & C... 4-for-1 *Apr. 13 
Gen. Am. Transport. 2-for-1 July 10 
Gilbert (A. C.)..... 3-for-1 May 15 
Gilchrist Co. ...... 20% Mar. 6 
Gulf States Util..... 5-for-4 May 15 
Halliburton Oil W.. 100% Aug. 14 
ere 2-for-1 *Mar. 31 
Kansas City South.. +2-for-1 May 8 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel 2-for-1 July 1 
McGraw-Hill ...... 2-for-1 *July 23 
McWilliams Dredg.. 2-for-1 ‘*Apr. 22 
Midwest Piping ... 2-for-1 *Feb. 16 
Oklahoma Nat. Gas 2-for-1 Apr. 21 
Old Town Corp..... l pfd.sh. Jan. 19 
Outboard Marine .. 20% Mar. 16 
Peninsular Tel. .... 20% Feb. 27 

re re 3-for-2. Apr. 30 


o 
St. Joseph Lt.&Pwr. 3-for-2 June 15 
Seaboard Air Line. 2%4-for-1 *July 21 





Southern Railway .. {2-for-1 *May 19 
Technicolor, Inc. ... 2-for-1 *May 18 
Tobacco & Allied 
ee 4-for-1 *Mar. 24 
Weston Electric ... 2-for-l1 May 2 
Woodley Petroleum 50% May 7 
*Date approved by stockholders. +Preferred 


stock also split. 
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went into operation at Whiting last 
year. 

The third unit, with a capacity of 
106,000 kw, is scheduled to go into 
operation the latter part of this year, 
increasing Consumers’ total generat- 
ing capacity to 1.3 million kw (name- 
plate). Another 135,000 kw unit is 
being added at the Weadock plant and 
is scheduled for operation in 1955. 
The electric systems of Consumers 
Power and Detroit Edison are fully 
interconnected and operated in paral- 
lel, so that either can assist the other 
in emergencies. 


Natural Gas Gains 


Consumers’ natural gas business 
has gained even more rapidly than 
the electricity business, gas revenues 
having tripled in the postwar period 
while electricity gross merely doubled. 
This has been due to the rapid expan- 
sion of gas space-heating, revenues 
from which have increased from $2.6 
million in 1945 to nearly $20.9 million 
in 1952. The company is now con- 
necting 20,000 additional space-heat- 
ing customers, and still has around 
25,000 applications for this service 
on its waiting list. Gas revenues are 
57 per cent from space-heating, 22 
per cent from other domestic use, and 
21 per cent from commercial and in- 
dustrial customers. 

Consumers’ gas requirements are 
supplied primarily by Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line, which delivers the 
gas to Michigan Gas Storage Com- 
pany, owned 75 per cent by Con- 
sumers and 25 per cent by Pan- 
handle. Augmented storage facilities 
will make it possible to deliver 350 
million cubic feet of gas per day to 
customers next winter compared with 
last winter’s 253 million cubic feet— 
a potential increase in sales of one- 
third. 

Last year earnings of the gas de- 
partment dropped to $2.6 million 
compared with $4.1 million in 1951, 
due to the increase of almost 50 per 
cent in the price of natural gas by 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line. In De- 
cember the Michigan Public Service 
Commission authorized an increase in 
Consumers’ gas rates of $5.3 million. 
Moreover, with Commission ap- 
proval, the company has now put into 
effect revised rules so that new gas 
customers will provide part of the cost 


Please turn to page 23 
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Southern Railway— 
New Dividend Boost Ahead? 


Earnings of around $10 a share this year would cover 


the indicated $2.50 annual dividend four times over. 


More liberal payments seem largely a matter of time 


Goatees Railway has been one of 
the more satisfactory performers 
of the 1953 rail market, and the car- 
rier’s impressive earnings record so 
far this year goes a long way toward 
explaining why. In the first five 
months of 1953, Southern’s per share 
earnings roughly doubled results in 
the similar period of last year and 
profits of better than $10 a share for 
the full year can readily he visualized. 
The extremely low pay-out based on 
an indicated $2.50 annual dividend 
(the old stock, prior to last month’s 
2-for-1 split, paid $5 a year) suggests 
that a more liberal rate may be estab- 
lished on the new stock in the not- 
too-distant future. 

The Southern—which ranks third 
in mileage operated and fifth from 
the standpoint of operating revenues 
among the nation’s railroads—is ap- 
propriately named, since it operates 
in all of the southern states east of 
the Mississippi River except West 
Virginia. Including leased lines, the 
Southern directly operates 6,299 
miles and an additional 1,314 miles 
are operated by controlled companies. 
In this territory, exceptionally rapid 
economic growth has been taking 
place in recent years, favorably af- 
fecting the system’s traffic potential. 

Particularly noteworthy is the ex- 
pansion in chemical facilities, in pulp 
and paper capacity, and in textiles 
which has been taking place in the 
Southern’s territory. In its 1952 an- 
nual report, the carrier points out 
that “the year saw ground broken for 
147 new manufacturing plants. at 





Southern Railway 


Gross Earned 
Revenues Per Divi- 

Year (Mils.) Share dends Price Range 
1939.. $99.2 $1.34 None 11%— 5% 
1940.. 105.9 1.67 None 10%— 4 
1941.. 139.9 630 None 9%— 5% 
1942.. 2046 11.70 None 9%4— 6% 
1943.. 2455 7.91 $1.00 15%— 7% 
1944.. 261.0 7.42 1.38 17%—10 
1945.. 247.5 512 1.50 30%—16% 
1946.. 212.0 2.41 1.50 32%4—16% 
1947.. 2228 3.43 1.50 25%4—14 
1948.. 2450 626 1.63 25%—16% 
1949.. 2128 3.43 2.00 20%—12% 
1950.. 239.9 7.47 1.50 257%—26% 
1951.. 2623 611 200 32 —23% 
1952.. 271.6 9.56 2.00 42 —24% 
Five months ended May 31: 
Tac. ee SEE céces cutuawuens 
1953.. 1168 4.83 a$1.25 a497%—38% 

a—Through July 8. Note: Figures are ad- 


justed for 2-for-1 split in June, 1953. 





points served by Southern Railway 
System and there were substantial 
additions to 114 existing plants, rep- 
resenting an aggregate investment of 
over one billion dollars.” 


Operations Streamlined 


To handle its growing volume of 
traffic, the Southern has streamlined 
its yard and terminal operations and 
recently achieved the status of a fully- 
dieselized carrier. The resulting im- 
provement in the system’s operating 
efficiency is being reflected in the 
various yardsticks of railroad per- 
formance. Last year, for example, 
the Southern’s transportation ratio 
(which relates the cost of moving 
trains to gross revenues) dipped to 
a postwar low of 32.6 per cent vs. a 
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Class I average of 36.9 per cent. The 
road’s operating ratio of 69.3 per cent 
was materially lower than the 76.1 
per cent industry average. And great- 
er efficiency in train operation is 
shown by the increased “pay load” 
being carried in the Southern’s freight 
trains, measured by gross ton miles 
per train hour. In 1952, this figure 
was 40,506 for the Southern system, 
up from 37,285 in 1951 and 23,937 
in 1942. Gross revenues in 1952 were 
the highest in the history of the com- 
pany and earnings last. year reached 
a postwar peak. 

The debt maturity problem which 
has confronted the Southern for some 
time now seems less formidable than 
was the case not so many months ago. 


Paper Makers 
Still Doing Well 


Since the end of 1952, the 1953 and 
1956 funded debt maturities have 
been substantially reduced and fur- 
ther cuts are expected during the bal- 
ance of this year. It is worth noting 
that both the Southern and its sub- 
sidiaries have strong cash positions 
and additional funds could be raised, 
if necessary, through the sale of the 
company’s holdings of system bonds. 

Settlement of the Government tax 
claim pending against the road is 
unlikely for some time to come. Addi- 
tional taxes of $30.2 million covering 
the years 1941 through 1946 are 
claimed. However, the company as- 
serts that actual tax payments for the 
period in question exceeded the cor- 
rect tax liability by $39.5 million. At 


Near-record production is in prospect for 1953 and net 
profits of some companies will be as good or slightly 


better than in 1952. But competition is growing keener 


aper output so far this year is 
bearing out the predictions of 
industry officials who several months 
ago forecast that 1953 production 
would come close to equaling the 
record year 1951. Production in the 
first four months of 1953 came to 8.8 
million tons of paper and paperboard, 
seven per cent above the similar 1952 
period, and only two per cent less 
than in 1951. Pr 
In 1952, paper and board output 
dipped six per cent to 24.4 million 
tons from the peak level of 26 million 
tons reached in 1951. But it must be 
remembered that an inventory adjust- 
ment in board started in the last half 
of 1951 and carried through the first 
half of 1952. (During this period, 
paperboard output was at a reduced 
rate.) In contrast, paper production 
ran at a high level in early 1952 and 
the inventory adjustment cycle in this 
division of the industry did not begin 
until mid-year, when paperboard was 
already emerging from its slump. 
These trends have carried over into 
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1953. Paperboard production has 
been up about 16 per cent as com- 
pared with 1952, while paper has been 
down five per cent. In some paper 
grades, such as fine paper and un- 
bleached kraft, the decline has been 
considerably greater. Over-all, how- 
ever, a general stabilization in the 
market for paper and board products 
has developed. Says the Commerce 
Department in its June 1953 paper 


this point, it is impossible to predict 
the final outcome of this proceeding. 

At 47, the stock is currently selling 
at less than five times 1952 earnings, 
which are likely to be exceeded this 
year. The yield, based on a $2.50 
annual dividend rate, is about 5.3 per 
cent, not over-generous for a rail is- 
sue of businessman’s investment cal- 
ibre. The return would, of course, 
improve upon further liberalization 
of dividends. The stock appears mod- 
erately appraised on a statistical basis 
and would be a desirable holding, in 
an advancing rail market. But with 
considerable “good news” and a sub- 
stantial price rise already behind it, 
further appreciation is likely to be 
gradual. 


industry report: “The supply-demand 
relationship for the past several 
months has been in approximate 
balance for the majority of grades 
and products, with no significant 
shortages or surpluses to plague 
buyers or sellers.” 

Less favorably situated than the 
larger, integrated companies are the 
non-integrated mills which must pur- 
chase their pulp, waste paper and 
other fibrous materials. Many of 
these mills—which recently accounted 
for about 15 per cent of all paper 
produced and 41 per cent of paper- 
board output — have either been 
forced to curtail production or to shut 
down. 

Meanwhile, the industry continues 
to develop new products and improve 
existing ones through intensive re- 
search. New types of bags, (such as 

Please turn to page 26 


Leaders of the Paper Industry 





r— Sales —, Earned Annual Price- 
Years (Millions co Per Share—, Divi- Recent Earns. 
Ended 1951 1952 1951 1952 dend Price Ratio Yield 
Champion Paper ....aMar. 31 $121.8 $118.5 $4.30 $3.82 $1.50 27 7.1 5.6% 
Crown-Zellerbach ...aApr. 30 246.0 E250.0 3.88 E350 180 30 86 60 
International Paper .. Dec. 31 637.4 631.4 628 5.75 3.00 51 89 5.9 
Kimberly-Clark ..... aApr. 30 153.8 b121.4 5.29 407 240 42 103 5.7 
Marathon Corp. ..... Oct. 31 91.6 864 3.29 228 120 20 88 6.0 
St. Regis Paper...... Dec.. 31 196.0 1627 311 232 1890. 22 95 43 
Scott Paper ......... Dec. 31 149.6 1469 3.50 3.44 240 58 169 4.1 
Union Bag & Paper.. Dec. 31 1045 95.9 8.05 6.24 3.50 44 7.1 8.0 
W. Va. Pulp & Paper Oct. 31 1164 1089 10.80 9.89 £400 73 7.4 5.5 
a—Of following year. b—Nine months. c—lIncludes 50 cents extra. E—Estimated. f—Includes 


$2 year-end payment. 


Note—Interim earnings are as follows: First quarter: International, $1.52 
(1953) vs. $1.41 (1952); St. Regis, 70 cents vs. 64 cents; Scott, 87 cents vs. 81 cents; 


Union Bag, 


$1.52 vs. $1.79; Marathon, 73 cents in six months to April 30, 1953 vs. $1.13; West Virginia P. & P., 


$4.64 in six months to April 30, 1953 vs. $5.83. 
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Slump Is Not Over 


For Cotton Textiles 


Some companies are doing better than last year but 


as a whole the industry is finding it hard to work 


itself out of one of its longest periods of depression 


toes of cotton fabrics 
are selling more goods and 
making a little better profit than in 
1952, but the industry as a whole can- 
not yet definitely be said to be emerg- 
ing from the slump which has been 
under way for well over two years. 
The current unsettlement is one of 
the longest through which this feast- 
or-famine industry has passed. Prices 
of the shares of the leading com- 
panies, which afford a fairly good in- 
dex to textile conditions, have been 
in a downtrend since early 1951, and 
are still hugging the bottom of the 
long slide despite the better tone to 
financial statements and optimistic 
forecasts by various spokesmen for 
the industry. 

Statistically there are suggestions 
of improvement. The U. S. Census 
Bureau reported a pick-up in spin- 
ning activity in May with operations 
at 138.6 per cent of two-shift capacity 
vs. 136.7 per cent in April. In May 
of last year the operating rate was 
but 112 per cent. Cotton consumption 
in the first ten months of the cotton 
year, which ends July 31, totaled 
7,938,565 bales vs. 7,747,676 bales in 
the same 1951-52 year. 

Gradually declining prices for raw 
cotton coupled with slightly greater 
spinning activity point to substantial 
betterment of operating margins. At 
this time a year ago the ten-market 
average price of cotton was 40.22 





cents a pound which compares with 
the current average of 33.15 cents, 
while the present-day quotations of 
16.5 cents a yard for print cloths and 
18 cents a yard for brown sheetings, 
compare with 14.75 cents for print 
cloths and 16.5 cents for brown sheet- 
ings a year ago. Chambrays, also im- 
portant textile price barometers, are 
selling generally 1.5 cents a yard 
higher than a year ago. On the other 
hand, denims and yarns, also key 
products, are selling below prices ob- 
taining at this time last year, which 
is what might have been expected 
with all cotton goods considering the 
downslide in raw cotton prices. 
During May and running well into 
June, traditionally a slow period, an 
unexpectedly heavy demand appeared 
for cotton print cloths and carded 
broadcloths. While the demand has 


now subsided, several hundred mil- 
lion yards of these major types of ap- 
parel fabrics were booked by mills 
whose production over the remainder 
of the year now appears fairly well 
taken care of. 

Just about the time the industry 
was interpreting the heavy demand 
for print cloths as an augury of a 
new era of activity, Pacific Mills and 
Springs Mills cut prices of fitted 
sheets from five to 15 per cent, and 
were followed by others. Prospective 
buyers promptly sought the sidelines, 
awaiting the possible spread of the 
price slash to other textiles. Later it 
developed the cut was made as part 
of preparations to assist retailers 
planning white sales in August, but 
the uncertainty created by the inci- 
dent still persists. 

Meanwhile, notwithstanding the 
persistent presentation by trade inter- 
ests of encouraging developments and 
statistics, it is evident that the tex- 
tile industry has not yet emerged 
from its slump. Until there is more 
convincing evidence that the clouds 
are ready to roll away, the shares of 
even the more satisfactory members 
of this basically speculative group are 
likely to continue to lag marketwise. 

The textile issues naturally vary in 
merit. The two which qualify as 
businessman’s holdings are each sell- 
ing at the lowest prices in several 
years: Cannon Mills, which has paid 
dividends in every year since 1890, 
affords a return of 6.3 per cent at its 
current price of 47. The patriarch 
Pepperell, which hasn’t missed paying 
a dividend in 101 years, returns 7.4 
per cent at 61. Of slightly less quality 
are Lowenstein & Sons, which yields 
6.4 per cent on the basis of its larger 
dividend payment this year, Pacific 
Mills, selling to return 6 per cent, 
Reeves Brothers and J. P. Stevens & 
Company. 


The Principal Manufacturers of Cotton Textiles 


-————-- Sales (In Milions) 





eee 





Years -— Annual—, -—— Interim —— -— Annual—, 

Company Ended 1951 1952 1952 1953 1951 1952 
Bates Manufacturing... Dec. 31 $60.0 $55.3 a$12.9 a$14.9 $1.53 $0.17 
Burlington Mills....... Sept. 30 310.1 320.3 b155.6 b189.5 1.93 1.09 
Cannon Mills ......... Dec. 31 191.8 198.9 a47.0 a49.1 6.32 3.70 
Consolidated Textile. ..Aug. 31 17.1 12.9 b5.1 b7.9 1.50 0.47 
Lowenstein (M.) ...... Dec. 31 144.5 1734 a64.9 a77.0 4.05 5.16 
Pacific Mills .......... Dec. 31 122.0 111.1 a25.2 a28.9 0.94 2.11 
Pepperell Mfg. ........ June 30 91.9 80.1 aett data 11.36 6.71 
COVOG BLOG. ...s.- 0. une 30 67.2 71.4 054.5 49.2 2.49 2.07 
Stevens (J.P.) & Co... Oct. 31 349.5 387.1 b191.0 b172.6 5.65 2.27 
West Point Mfg. ...... Aug. 31 137.9 130.5 b57.4 =b68.3 3.39 2.32 

* Declared or paid to July 8. a—-Three months. b—Six months. c—Nine months. 
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Earned Per Share———————._ -——Dividends—, 


-—— Interim ——, (Calendar Years) Recent 
1952 1953 1952 *1953 Price 
a$0.05 a$0.38 $0.25 $0.35 11 
b0.49 b0.51 1.00 0.30 13 
er ssa SU 1.50 47 
c0.44 0.58 0.25 0.30 9 
al.10 1.67 2.00 1.10 33 
a0.54 a0.76 1.50 0.35 25 
3357 aide) Qe 1.50 61 
. ¢2.18 0.79 1.20 0.60 14 
b1.61 b1.09 2.00 1.00 28 
b1.12 b1.22 1.60 0.80 24 





News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Avco Manufacturing C+ 

Stock, now at 7, is a business cycle 
tssue. (Paid 60c in 1952; 30c so far 
in 1953.) Reflecting management’s 
aggressive expansion policies, the 
company has purchased all outstand- 
ing stock of Moffats, Ltd., of Toronto, 
a major home appliance manufacturer. 
This will be merged with two other 
Canadian subsidiaries, Bendix Home 
Appliances Canada, Ltd., and Cros- 
ley Radio & Television, Ltd. The 
new sub-holding company thus 
formed will be called Avco of Canada, 
Ltd. Arrangements have been made 
with a Toronto investment firm for 
the underwriting of a long-term note 
or debenture issue, to be sold mainly 
in Canada. 


Celanese B 
Shares have declined40% from their 
1953 high, and around 25 appear 
largely to discount present problems. 
(Dividends now at 25c quarterly.) 
Despite a sharp rise in sales in the 
first quarter of 1953 to $44 million 
vs. $32 million a year earlier, profit 
margins are still not satisfactory. 
Earnings moved from nothing a year 
ago to 26 cents a share in the first 
three months of this year, but even 
this is slim coverage for the 25-cent 
quarterly dividend. Celanese is start- 
ing to push Celaperm, an acetate yarn 
that will not fade because its coloring 
is mixed in the chemical solution from 
which the fibre is spun. Fading colors 
have long been a standard source of 


complaint for acetate and rayon yarn 
makers. 


Columbia Gas System B 

Stock, now at 13, has growth char- 
acteristics. (Paid 90c in 1952; 60c 
through August 15, 1953.) The com- 
pany has asked for SEC permission 
to buy 3,500 common shares of Natu- 
ral Gas Company of Virginia, a sub- 
sidiary, and authority to loan that 
8 


concern $350,000 on 4 per cent notes. 
Also planned is a contribution of $3 
million, and a loan of $3.6 million, to 
another subsidiary, Manufacturers 
Light & Heat Company. These and 
other steps of similar nature are being 
undertaken to raise money for the 
completion of the system’s 1953 con- 
struction program. 


Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric B 

Stock, now at 24, has growth po- 
tential. (Pays $1.40 annually.) Earn- 
ings continue in an upward trend with 
net per share for the 12 months ended 
March 31, $2.18 against $1.74 in the 
comparable 1951-52 period. A mod- 
erately optimistic earnings forecast 
for the balance of the year is based on 
a 1952 gain of 7,000 customers, 
6,500 of them residential, which add 
up to an 11.4 per cent increase in 
kilowatt hour sales of electricity as 
against the industry average of 7.8 
per cent. About $36 million will be 
spent through 1954 for a 160,000 kw 
expansion of generating capacity at 
two plants. 


Ekco Products C+ 

Stock is speculative; price, 22. 
(Pays $1.50 annually.) <A leading 
producer of kitchen utensils, Ekco has 
estimated that sales for the initial six 
months of this year totaled close to 
$25 million or about 28 per cent above 
the like period in 1952. The im- 
proved performance was due to larger 
volume in both civilian and defense 
lines, and is expected to result in 
earnings of about $2 a share for the 
first half of 1953, compared with 
$1.53 a share last year. Ekco turns 
out shell casings for the Government, 
and these items have constituted one- 
fifth of sales so far this year. 


Ferro Corp. C+ 
Now at 21, stock must be regarded 
as speculative. (Paid $1.60 in 1952; 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


80c plus 4% stock so far in 1953.) 
This supplier of materials for porce- 
lain enameling plans to manufacture 
a substance developed by du Pont for 
the coating of aluminum. The new 
material can be applied with ordinary 
procedures, except that lower tem- 
peratures must be used. Production 
is expected to get underway in 30 
days. Porcelain enamel aluminum is 
used in the building industry because 
of its resistance to corrosion and im- 
pact as well as its ease of fabrication. 


General Mills A+ 

This issue (now 57) qualifies as a 
top-ranking blue chip. (Pays $2.50 
annually.) Directors have placed the 
common stock on a regular $2.50 an- 
nual basis, as compared to the prac- 
tice in the past of $2 annual and 50- 
cent extra. While most flour millers 
have had poor years recently, General 
has now diversified to the extent that 
less than 50 per cent of sales are in the 
flour line. Most recent of new activi- 
ties is synthetic sponges, which the 
firm entered through purchase of 
O-Cel-O. The company started in the 
electric appliance business at the end 
of the war and plans late this month 
to add four new pieces of equipment 
to the line. Marginal flour mills have 
been shut down over the last year, 
further reducing the firm’s flour-mak- 
ing capacity by some 7 per cent. 


Glen Alden Coal C+ 

Stock (8) is distinctly speculative. 
(Pays no dividends.) The company 
has sold its anthracite properties in 
Lackawanna County, Pa., to the Mof- 
fat Coal Company for about $8 mil- 
lion. These include ten mining areas 
with reserves enough for 35 years of 
operation at a rate of 134-2 million 
tons annually. However, this tonnage 
will continue to be sold through the 
Delaware Lackawanna and Western 
Coal Company, Glen Alden sales sub- 
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sidiary. The parent company will ex- 
ploit its deep mine territory in Lu- 
zerne County where there is an 
estimated 150-year supply of hard 
coal, based on a yearly production 
rate of 6 to 7 million tons. 


International Hydro-Elec. Cl. A . 

At 23, stock is amply priced at this 
stage of reorganization proceedings. 
(Pays no dividends.) The company 
has filed a compromise plan with the 
SEC proposing that it be converted 
into an investment trust instead of 
proceeding with the liquidation order 
of 1942. The new plan would give 
holders of preferred shares 5% shares 
of Gatineau Power for each share 
held and leave the surviving invest- 
ment company in the hands of the 
Class A stockholders, who would then 
elect nine directors. The present 
quarterly dividend of 87% cents on 
the preferred stock would be contin- 
ued until consummation of the plan. 
On July 1 the company sold certain 
of its electric properties in Eastern 
New York to the New York State 
Electric & Gas Company for $5.6 
million. 





* Not rated. 


Kroger Be 

Now at 41, these good quality shares 
yield 4.8% from a widely-covered 
$1.90 annual dividend. Sales for the 
first half of 1953 climbed only slightly 
to $488 million but net income 
jumped to $1.78 a share vs. $1.60 in 
the first half of 1952. The company 
spent more than $4.3 million in cap- 
ital expenditures in the first six 
months but this figure will increase 
sharply during the remainder of the 
year as a large number of new and re- 
modeled stores are scheduled to be 
opened. Book value of the common 
shares has moved from $26.41 a year 
ago to $27.99 a share at the present 
time. 


Mathieson Chemical A 
Shares have longer term growth at- 
traction; now priced at 38 to return 
5.3% on annual payments totaling $2. 
The current year will see the comple- 
tion of substantially all of Mathieson’s 
acquisition and expansion program, 
and sales and earnings should com- 
pare very favorably with 1952 results. 
Earnings from the new Morgantown, 
W. Va. plant, one of the largest am- 
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monia and methanol units in the 
country, will be reflected in the 
profits figures for the first time this 
year. Another recent contributor to 
earnings is the petrochemical plant in 
Kentucky, which is presently produc- 
ing more than its designated capacity. 


Murray Corporation C+ 

One of the more speculative issues 
in its field; recent price 20. (Paid 
$2.00 last year ; $1.00 so far in 1953.) 
Company has completed plans to pur- 
chase Eljer Company of Ford City, 
Pa., producer of vitreous chinaware, 
enameled cast-iron plumbing fixtures 
and brass fittings, for approximately 
$16 million. Eljer will furnish Mur- 
ray with about 1,000 distributors for 
sale of its plumbing ware line, and 
the new acquisition is expected to in- 
crease Murray’s total annual volume 
by $25 million, resulting in over-all 
sales of roughly $150 million. Al- 
though diminishing return in automo- 
tive work was a factor in the acquisi- 
tion, B. C. Gould, Murray president, 
indicated that it was not of immedi- 
ate concern. 


National Rubber Machinery Cc 

Stock, now at 15, is a highly cycli- 
cal speculation. (Pays $1.20 an- 
nually.) This major producer of 
equipment for the rubber and tire 
making industry is expected to report 
first half year sales of over $11 mil- 
lion, up some 20 per cent over volume 
for the corresponding 1952 period. 
Earnings are expected to benefit com- 
mensurately. The company is cur- 
rently offering 19,556 additional 
shares of common stock to stockhold- 
ers, proceeds from which will be used 
to accelerate an expansion and im- 
provement program. 


Reading Company Bo 

Shares (at 30) are suitable for 
longer-term lists. (Pays $2 an- 
nually.) Passenger service is now 
completely dieselized, and additional 
diesel purchases will be made in 1954 
to bring freight and switching service 
up to 84 per cent dieselized. Cars 
under repair are now down to less 
than 5.1 per cent as compared to al- 
most 7 per cent at the beginning of 
the year, and other economies have 
permitted the road to show an in- 
crease in net income despite a drop 
in traffic. Further improvements call 





for 14,000 tons of new steel rail in 
1953, the same as was laid last year. 
The Catawissa Railroad, a subsidiary, 
has been merged into the parent com- 
pany as of June 30, in line with Read- 
ing’s policy of simplifying its capital 
structure. 


20th Century-Fox C+ 

At 17 stock represents one of the 
most aggresswe units in the three-di- 
mensional field, but issue remains es- 
sentially speculative. (Pays $1 an- 
nually.) Drilling for oil will begin 
within 30 days on the company’s stu- 
dio properties in Los Angeles. This 
will in no way affect movie produc- 
tion, which will continue as usual. All 
digging will be done by Universal 
Consolidated Oil Company on a roy- 
alty basis. Present plans call for di- 
rectional drilling of 13 wells from a 
single drill site, with possibly more 
land allotted if the original explora- 
tion proves successful. 


U. S. Steel A 

Now at 39, stock is a good long- 
term holding despite cyclical nature 
of industry. (Pays $3 annually.) The 
company expects to enjoy full produc- 
tion from its rich Venezuela ore 
mountain (proven reserves, 400 mil- 
lion tons of high grade ore) by the 
end of 1960. From that year, it is 
planned to import 7 million tons an- 
nually of iron ore and manganese 
through the Port of Baltimore, which 
compares with about 1.1 million long 
tons during 1953. This will be in ad- 
dition to supplies shipped to Phila- 
delphia, Mobile and Morrisville, Pa. 


White Motor B 

Stock (26) is a@ businessman's 
risk. (Paid $2.50 plus 4% stock in 
1952; $1.25 so far in 1953.) Plans 
for acquisition of Autocar Company, 
heavy duty truck producer, have been 
approved by directors. Preferred 
stockholders of Autocar are to receive 
$24.50 par value of a new 5% per 
cent preferred stock ($100 par) for 
each of their $20 par shares on which 
dividends are presently in arrears, 
and for each share owned common 
stockholders will receive $12 par of 
the same preferred plus a pro rata 
share of a block of Highway Trailer 
stock presently owned by Autocar. 
Stockholders will vote on this propo- 
sal in the near future. 
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Drab Outlook For 
Ship Line Earnings 


Mounting labor costs plus competition from for- 
eign flag lines will limit operating results this year. 


Gains in passenger volume not extended to freight 


merican shipping is a time-hon- 
ored industry which made for- 
tunes for thousands of large and small 
capitalists and investors during the 
Colonial period and the first 70 years 
of U. S. history. Up until the dis- 
covery of petroleum, which hurt the 
whaling ship industry, the Civil War 
which blockaded ports, and the open- 
ing of the West which turned pio- 
neering energies toward migration, 
shipping occupied a secure and fore- 
most position in the mind and heart 
of the nation. 

Much U. S. shipping business has 
since been taken over by the railroads, 
by ships of other nations, and, re- 
cently, by the airplane. If fortunes 
are made from the shipping industry 
nowadays, a special governmental in- 
quiry is called for. There are no 
longer any blue-chip stocks in the 
shipping group nor any shipping com- 
pany with revenues which can com- 
pare with those of any one of the first 
25 U. S. railroads or with any of the 
first five U. S. airlines. 


Foreign Bottoms 


Ships of foreign countries touching 
U. S. ports handle a far greater ton- 
nage than is carried by our own flag 
vessels, which last year accounted for 
under 30 per cent of our dry cargo 
foreign trade vs. 38 per cent in 1951 
and 68 per cent in 1946. By legal re- 
quirement, 50 per cent of the tonnage 
shipped under mutual aid and assist- 
ance programs is carried in American 
vessels but despite this provision, 
American shipping has continued to 
lag. 

The American maritime industry 
operates under two basic handicaps. 
Described as its “greatest single 
weakness” is its own disunity owing 
to its development along three coasts 
—the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific. Be- 
cause of this fact, testifies Walter E. 
10 





Harris & Ewing 


Maloney, president of the American 
Merchant Marine Institute, “jeal- 
ousies and disputes have arisen out of 
the most elementary misunderstand- 
ings. These have been evident in 
legislative matters, in shipbuilding af- 
fairs, and in labor developments.” 
Secondly, American shipping oper- 
ates under a competitive disadvantage 
with foreign merchant fleets because 
of a wide differential in basic wage 
costs. American shippers therefore 
have to call upon the Government for 
subsidies or else be forced out of busi- 
ness, but the existing subsidy rate is 
not always satisfactory nor easily al- 
tered. American seamen have long 


been the highest paid by far of any 
in the world. Last year, wage levels 
on the Atlantic Coast were increased 
through arbitration by 15 to 20 per 
cent and by eight per cent on the 
West Coast. Wage levels and con- 
tractual conditions are still subject 
to constant change, and the shipping 
companies frequently face the threat 
of strikes or actually suffer strike 
conditions. 

While 1952 export-import volume 
held up at very nearly 1951’s record 
level, 38 per cent of all exports to 
southern Europe were carried in U.S. 
ships in contrast to only 12 per cent 
of the exports to northern Europe. 
This meant a satisfactory level of 
freight business for American Export 
lines, whose ships touch at 28 ports 
all the way from Lisbon to Rangoon 
and whose new liners, the Indepen- 
dence and the Constitution, furnish 
first-class service to Mediterranean 
ports. American Export’s passenger 
business last year increased more than 
freight, however. The same trend 
was manifest for U. S. Lines, whose 
passenger revenues climbed to 20 per 
cent of the total vs. 15 per cent in 


1951 although cargo revenues last 


year also exceeded the 1951 total. 
New Ships in Service 


Both American Export and U. S. 
Lines had new ships in service, the 
former benefiting from the first full 
year’s operations of the Independence 
and the Constitution, and U. S. Lines 
from six-months’ service of the 
United States, the largest passenger 
vessel ever built in America and the 
fastest in the world. Passenger busi- 
ness to England and the Continent 
has again been on the rise this year, 
but since the bread-and-butter busi- 
ness is freight, which has fallen off a 
little, results for the leading ocean 

Please turn to page 31 


Fiscal Status of the Steamship Lines 


-- Revenues — 


-——— Earned Per Share 


(Millions) -—Annual——,_ -— 3 Months-—, *Divi- Recent 

Company 1951 1952 1951 1952 1952 1953 dends Price Yield 
Amer. Export Lines.. $55.2 $61.8 $1.91 $3.20 $0.45 $0.38 $1.50 15 10.0% 
Amer.-Hawaiian S.S... 249 23.3 2.10 D0O.78 N.R. D006 3.00 57 5.3 
Atl, Gulf & W. Indies. 154 149 481 7.29 2.26 1.33 3.00 106 28 
Interlake Steamship... 17.5 15.2 3.81 245 N.R. N.R. 125 28 44 
Moore-McCormack ... 85.1 81.8 5.30 4.71 1.32 055 150 16 9.3 
OR BOs csc Bien 90.9 964 4.94 695 1.68 085 2.00 20 10.0 


*1952 payments or current indicated rate. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 
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Western Union 


Battles Cost Trend 


Constant advances in operating costs during postwar 


years have been offset by new methods and equipment, 
together with rate increases. What of the future? 


uring the late nineteen-twenties, 

Western Union was regarded 
with much justification as a high 
grade investment issue. The com- 
pany was consistently earning around 
$15 a share annually on its stock; it 
had paid dividends in every year since 
1857 except 1871-73; the $7 rate of 
payments in effect from 1919 through 
1925 had been succeeded in 1926 by 
an $8 annual rate which was to con- 
tinue through 1931. At no time from 
1923 through 1930 did the stock sell 
below 100, and in 1929 it reached 
272%. 

Even then, however, some factors 
were beginning to appear which later 
had a disastrous effect on Western 
Union’s earning power. Business use 
of the company’s facilities was grow- 
ing in relative importance at the ex- 
pense of individual use; this made the 
enterprise more sensitive to cyclical 
influences. Reductions in long dis- 
tance telephone rates during the years 
following World War I meant stiffer 
competition for telegrams, a trend 
which was to continue and even to 
accelerate. Later on, growing use of 
air mail and the Bell System’s tele- 
type service were to undercut tele- 
graph business still more. 


Depression Traffic 


As a result, the volume of telegraph 
message traffic declined by some 40 
per cent during the depression and 
has yet to recover to the 1929 peak, 
although the number of toll and long 
distance telephone calls made last year 
amounted to more than double the 
then-record 1930 volume. The com- 
petitive position of the telegram has 
been seriously impaired during the 
postwar years by rate increases to- 
taling some 27 per cent put into ef- 
fect in 1946. While long distance 
telephone conversations were rising 
by more than one-fourth between 
1945 and 1949, telegraph messages 
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Western Union 





Gross Earned 

Revenues Per Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1943. .$160.9 $5.14 $2.00 4934—26% 
1944.. 185.9 D0.28 2.00 53%—41 
1945.. 192.9 3.60 2.00 56 —43% 
1946.. 183.0 D894 None 533%—18% 
1947.. 207.1 7.43 None 263%4—17 
1948.. 191.7 D349 1.00 26 —15 
1949.. 179.6 D3.57 None 24 —13 
1950.. 186.5 5.95 2.00 44 —19% 
1951.. 201.9 439 200 47%—32% 
1952.. 194.9 0.90 3.00  4554—37 
Five months ended May 31: 

1952.. $71.2 D$3.64 ges RE Aaa 
1953.. 91.7. 2.82 a$1.50 b45%4—38% 

a—-Paid or declared to July 8. b—To July 8. 
D— Deficit. 





declined by practically the same per- 
centage to the lowest level witnessed 
since the depression. 

In addition to its absolute and 
relative loss of business volume, 
Western Union has been plagued by 
sharply rising costs. Due to the na- 
ture of the business, wage and other 
employment costs are by far the larg- 
est component of operating expenses ; 
they accounted for 74.1 per cent of 
the revenue dollar in 1946. The 
steep and uninterrupted advance in 
wage rates in recent years has thus 
borne with unusual severity on this 
enterprise. Hence the deficits for 
1944, 1946, 1948 and 1949. 

To some extent, higher employ- 
ment costs have been offset by rate 
increases. This is an unsatisfactory 
solution to the problem, however, for 
it tends to place Western Union in 
the same type of marginal economic 
position occupied by the railroads. 
Both are dependent primarily on high 
rates rather than high volume for 
adequate earnings, and the rates in 
each case have gone so high as to cut 
into volume to some extent even now, 
with a much sharper cut likely in the 
event of a downturn in general busi- 
ness. 

Fortunately, Western Union was 





also able to find another weapon in 
its fight to survive rising costs. This 
was a major mechanization program 
(which incidentally doubled the com- 
pany’s capacity) carried out from the 
war’s end through 1950 at a cost of 


around $100 million. Made possible 
by electronic and other technological 
advances achieved during the war, 
this program has greatly increased 
the company’s operating efficiency. It 
can now give better service with few- 
er employes; consequently wage and 
other employment costs took only 
66.1 per cent of the income dollar 
last year. 

Operating results for 1952 were 
anything but satisfactory. However, 
the poor showing was due solely to 
a 53-day strike in April and May 
which caused a loss of $4.50 a share 
for those two months. Earnings dur- 
ing the twelve months since the strike 
ended have been excellent, and fur- 
ther gains appear likely. The com- 
pany has been forced to double the 
rate of installation of facsimile and 
private wire facilities due to heavy 
demand. This division, which con- 
tributed $16 million to 1952 revenues 
(against less than $5 million in 1947) 
is now running at a $20 million an- 
nual rate and will go higher. Its 
rapid growth removes some of the 
significance of the drop in recorded 
telegraph messages, for its operations 
are not included in the message count 
and it undoubtedly handles a great 
deal of traffic which would otherwise 
have gone over the public wire sys- 
tem. 


Expansion Plans 


Western Union has been negotiat- 
ing with the Bell System for some 
years for acquisition of the latter’s 
teletype and leased wire service, 
which does an annual business of 
around $67 million—some 27 per cent 
of total telegraph business. A Senate 
Commerce subcommittee has recently 
recommended this deal as the only 
acceptable way of _ strengthening 
Western Union. President Marshall 
of the latter company has just an- 
nounced his intention of making an 
offer for AT&T’s teletype facilities, 
which he estimates to be worth 
around $50 million, but he stated that 
no plans for financing the purchase 
had yet been made. If the deal goes 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 

investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 

tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 

this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
- « « LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Talking It Up 


Iw rts issue of July 8, 
FINANCIAL WorLD commented : “The 
stock market appears to have been 
somewhat premature, to say the least, 
in discounting the still problematical 
slump.” In so doing, it drew attention 
anew to one of the phenomena of 
1953. Seldom in this nation’s eco- 
nomic history have so many people 
talked so long about a “problematical 
slump” which, despite the advance 
publicity, has failed to materialize and 
seems unlikely to develop in the dire 
proportions some have predicted. 

True, certain adjustments are now 
being made and more lie ahead. But 
neither businessmen nor investors are 
taking a distressful view of their 
nature. Possibly these hard-headed 
people recall the advance publicity 
given in the mid-1940s to another re- 
cession that failed to appear; namely, 
the ‘“reconversion slump.” Doubt- 
less, also, they realize that fundamen- 
tally our national defense problem has 
not altered. And should it change 
drastically with world peace unex- 
pectedly resulting, this development 
in itself could hardly be construed 
as less than wholesome for the whole 
world. 

Meanwhile, an interesting change 
has taken place. From 1945 through 
most of 1952, Americans ranked sec- 
ond only to Russians in talking up an 
American slump: Today they have 
pushed the Reds into second place. 


In the Making 


Many anatysts have 
reasoned that the dullness of the 
major securities markets apparent 
since the latter part of January has 
reflected, quite aside from consider- 
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able shifting of investments, an in- 
vestment policy of watchful waiting. 
Striking evidence in support of the 
need of watchful waiting appeared 
during the week just ended when 
Congress encountered difficulty in 
shaping national policy on several 
important issues. These concerned 
trade policy as embodied in the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act, Federal 
exploitation of mineral resources of 
the Continental Shelf and the final 
form in which American aid shall be 
extended to other nations in the 
grand alliance of human freedom. 
When these matters move out of the 
way, investors will have an opportu- 
nity to take a fresh approach to the 
considerations of the future. They 
have witnessed a week of history in 
the. making, and not ‘the least impor- 
tant development of the week was 
the acid test it provided of the abil- 
ity of the present Administration to 
maintain its grip on leadership. 


Package Sales 


T we AMERICAN STOCK 

Exchange’s progressive president, 
Edward T. McCormick, casually re- 
marked recently that he hoped to see 
the day when there would be “as 
many stockholders in this country as 
there are life insurance policyhold- 
ers.” A startling suggestion, to be 
sure, but nothing less than that is the 
goal of the leadership now provided 
for the nation’s securities exchanges. 
An interesting example of what can 
be done to promote business under 
the restrictions placed by exacting 
regulations is supplied by that most 
conservative branch of the nation’s 
money-handling institutions, the sav- 
ings banks. In New York, for in- 
stance, savings banks now use reason- 





why advertising to show what a 
depositor of five dollars weekly may 
possess in the form of cash, savings 
bonds and life insurance at the end of 
two years of consistent thrift. In the 
field of stock ownership, present con- 
versations are directed toward adopt- 
ing a sort of banker-broker instalment 
plan method of selling stocks in a 
manner somewhat similar to that now 
employed by the mutual funds. Cer- 
tain legal and other problems remain 
to be solved. But on one point, the 
investment fraternity appears to be 
agreed: the package deal promotes 
sales. No one knows that fact better 
than the alert merchandising people 
who operate the nation’s department 
stores. Brokers have observed it at 
first hand in the sales efforts of the 
mutual fund companies. Some, in 
fact, have found it easier to coast 
along on mutual fund advertising and 
promotion efforts than to develop 
commission business of their own. 


Lesson in Speed 


AricULTURE SECRE- 
TARY BENSON recently obtained the 
consent of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to a reduction in rail 
freight rates on shipments needed to 
aid drought-stricken farm areas. The 
revised schedules went into effect 
within 48 hours. This is interesting 
in more ways than one. It demon- 
strates the practical approach of the 
Cabinet officer to a tape-bound prob- 
lem. It indicates the agencies can 
move fast when necessary. It also 
highlights a reform urged by the car- 
riers, themselves: Once the need of 
higher rates is proved they would like 
to have them become effective within 
hours rather than days, and to speed 
action pending appeals. 
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Schering Grows 


Through Research 


Company spends about nine per cent of sales on research, 


well above the average industry figure. Products intro- 


duced since 1942 accounted for 56 per cent of 1952 sales 


fter ten years of ownership by 

the U. S. Government, under 
the Trading with the Enemy Act, 
Schering Corporation’s stock last year 
was placed on the market and this 
former subsidiary of Schering A.G. 
of Germany became a publicly-owned 
company. 

During the last decade the com- 
pany’s sales have been predomi- 
nantly in the field of hormone prod- 
ucts, X-ray diagnostics and more 
recently in cortisone, antihistaminics 
and chemotherapeutic agents such as 
sulfa drugs. The major part of Scher- 
ing’s business, of course, consists of 
ethical products—that is, those adver- 
tised solely to the professions and 
manufactured primarily for use upon 
the prescription of a physician. How- 
ever, a wholly-owned  subsidiary— 
Union Pharmaceutical Company— 
markets a bulk laxative (Saraka) and 
an antihistamine (Inhiston) as pro- 
prietary products. And another sub- 
sidiary, Artra Cosmetics, markets 
Imra, a depilatory product, and 
Sutra, a suntan lotion. 

Schering is not a prime producer 
of penicillin, which has been hard hit 
by price-cutting in the past year or 
so. However, in other fields the com- 
pany has felt the effects of intensified 
competition. Cortisone prices which 
were cut 40 per cent last August were 
again reduced in April; the wholesale 
price of this drug (which Schering 
sells under the trade name Cortogen) 
is now slightly more than $6.00 a 
gram. Furthermore, selling prices of 
bulk hormones have steadily declined 
over the past few years due to “dump- 
ing” on the part of foreign producers 
and this situation has caused the com- 
pany to withdraw from that particu- 
lar market. 

Another problem with which the 
company has had to contend concerns 
its patents. At the beginning of 1952, 
the Attorney General took over all of 
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Schering Corporation 


*Sales +Net Before Pre-Tax §Earned 
Year (Millions) Fed. Taxes Margin Per Share 
1941.. $3.5 $542 15.8% $0.19 
1942.. 2.9 561 19.5 0.11 
1943.. 4.5 1,237 28.2 0.14 
1944.. 6.4 1,837 29.4 0.25 
1945.. 7.5 2,077 28.4 0.28 
1946.. 9.9 3,008 aEo 1.03 
1947.. 10.6 2,317 22.4 0.78 
1948.. 12.3 2,587 21.6 0.88 
1949.. 15.1 3,041 20.5 0.99 
1950.. 16.6 2,785 17.2 0.99 
1951.. 16.2 2,859 18.5 0.78 
1952.. 19.5 3,585 19.0 0.96 
Three months ended March 31: 
1952.. $4.8 $1,190 25.59% $0.30 
1953.. 5.2 927 18.3 0.23 


*Includes royalties and other revenues. j{In 
thousands. §Based in all years on 1,760,000 
shares presently outstanding. 





the company’s exclusive patent rights 
originating during the period of Ger- 
man control (before April 18, 1942) 
to be made available to others on a 
royalty-free basis. Also, an agreement 
made pursuant to a Government di- 
rective requires that patents subse- 
quently issued through December 31, 
1951, must be made available on a 
reasonable royalty basis to qualified 
applicants. The Attorney General 
has brought suit against Schering 
seeking to compel it to grant licenses 
as provided above. However, the 
company contends that it was obliged 
to execute the agreement under du- 
ress and that its provisions, there- 
fore, are not enforceable. 

From the longer term viewpoint, 
one of the most encouraging aspects 
of Schering’s operations is its empha- 
sis upon research. Outlays for re- 
search in recent years have been as 
follows: 


PP i ihiiwclns $862,000 
\ RE See 1,108,000 
ae: 1,382,000 
ROSS ee ee 1,441,000 
cn ME OEE Ee 1,751,000 
FSGS CORD Eads ks 1,800,000 





Research expenditures last year ap- 
proximated nine per cent of sales, a 
proportion well above the industry 
average. At the present time, some 
100 scientifically trained employes 
(those with one or more college de- 
grees) are at work in the company’s 
research divisions. Due largely to 
activities of this nature, products in- 
troduced into the company’s line since 
1942 accounted for 56 per cent of net 
sales in 1952. 


New Products 


Besides its development of a 
method for manufacturing cortisone 
(of which the company is one of the 
three domestic producers), Schering 
has introduced several promising 
products recently. These include 
Dormison, a non-barbiturate’ hyp- 
notic; Prantal, used in the treatment 
of peptic ulcers; and the antihista- 
minics, Chlor-Trimeton, and Cort- 
dicin. Extensive laboratory work is 
currently being carried on in the field 
of degenerative diseases and in steroid 
research, 

There are several distinctive fea- 
tures which set Schering apart from 
the average drug company. One is its 
debt-free status. Another is the ex- 
ceptionally high level of the com- 
pany’s research expenditures in rela- 
tion to its size. The latter point is 
especially important because a com- 
pany with sales of around $20 million 
would naturally feel a greater impact 
from new products developed through 
research than an organization with, 
say, $100 million of sales. 

Sales of Schering for the first half 
of 1953 are expected to run about 
four per cent ahead of the comparable 
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Schering's 1952 Net Sales 
(Before Cash Discounts) 
Per 
Millions Cent 
Hormones ........ $6.0 31% 

Antihistaminics ... 3.6 19 
Chemotherapeutic 

SI a aciwss «| 1.1 6 

Other Ethicals .... 3.4 18 
Domestic Ethi- 

WU i Gaksscaes $14.1 74% 
Proprietaries ...... 0.9 5 
Bulk Products .... 1.1 6 
Coametics ......... 0.3 1 

*Foreign Business 2.6 14 
; ee $19.0 100% 
7 *Practically all ethical products. 











Another Great Development from 





PHILCO - 





...as Room Air Conditioning Comes of Age! 


You see here the most compact 
console-style air conditioner ever 
built. It is the latest exclusive develop- 
ment in Philco’s 16 years of leader- 
ship in one of America’s great 
growth industries—ROOM AIR 
CONDITIONING. 


In this remarkable new unit, the 
entire cooling system is self-contained 
in the space-saving cabinet, yet the 
unit does not extend outside the window. 
As a result, room air conditioning 
now becomes possible for thousands 
of buildings where restrictions exist 
against outside extensions on windows. 


This solving of a problem through 


research and engineering is typical 


of Philco’s dynamic leadership since 
1938 in building this rapidly expand- 
ing industry to its present proportions. 


For when Philco entered the air 
conditioning field, it brought to the 
industry a tremendous knowledge of 
public tastes and skill in merchan- 
dising to them. Philco led the way in 
making air-conditioning a full-time 
dealer business, instead of a sideline, 
and the industry began to grow. 


Since the War, these Philco “‘firsts”’ 
have spurred room air conditioners 
into today’s substantial sales— 


The first hermetically-sealed power 
system ... first true Automatic Tem- 


perature Control . . . first Bedroom air 
conditioner ... first Consolette for 
casement windows ...and, more 
recently, the amazing first reverse cycle 
room air conditioner that cools in hot 
weather and heats in cool weather 
without electric coils! 





Once again—as in Radio, Tele- 
vision, Refrigerators, Freezers, and 
Electric Ranges—Philco’s unusual 
technique of Research integrated with 
Engineering and Merchandising, has 
paid off in industry leadership. 


And the end is not in sight! 


ANOTHER FIRST FROM oe i LCO RESEARCH 
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Recent survey shows businessmen generally optimistic as to 


fourth quarter sales prospects. This view could be wrong, 


but investors may have gone too far in the other direction 


Starting with the obvious fact that stock prices 
were far from overvalued in relation to earnings 
and dividends even at their highs some six months 
ago, it seems reasonable to conclude that the sub- 
sequent drop has been caused primarily by general 
fear among investors of a forthcoming business 
letdown. This fear is by no means new; 1953 has 
been tagged as a possible recession year for a long 
time. 


As long as this unfavorable prospect remained 
relatively distant it exercised only a moderate re- 
straining influence on the market as a whole, though 
it held back cyclical groups such as the steels and 
coppers which normally get a big play during the 
later stages of a bull market. But with the actual 
arrival of the presumably fateful year, uncertainties 
and isolated adversities no worse than those which 
‘marked 1951 and 1952 were given exaggerated im- 
portance, outweighing more hopeful developments. 


It is still not only possible but probable that 
the current year will mark the peak in industrial 
activity for a time, but the definite appearance of 
a significant sag in business may not come (if at 
all) until 1954. In this case, the readjustment which 
has already taken place in stock values has certainly 
gone far enough for the present. Early in the year, 
a slowdown was anticipated for the third quarter, 
but this timing appears to have been mistaken and 
even fourth quarter prospects now look more favor- 
able than had been expected. 


A recent survey of business sentiment con- 
ducted by Dun & Bradstreet shows that businessmen 
themselves are generally optimistic as to the outlook 
for the final quarter. Some 62 per cent of them 
expect sales for the period to exceed those recorded 
a year earlier, while only 14 per cent look for 
declines. The range of opinions differed very little 
among durable and non-durable goods manufac- 
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turers, wholesalers and retailers. Estimates of new 
orders to be booked in the fourth quarter were 
slightly more conservative, with gains looked for by 
56 per cent of the respondents, but only 13 per cent 
expected declines. In view of the favorable earnings 
results of late 1952, this comparison is encouraging. 


Businessmen are not infallible forecasters, but 
a ratio of over four-to-one of optimism vs. pessi- 
mism suggests that they will have to be wrong on 
an unprecedented scale if a business slide is to 
make any great headway this year. The future level 
of consumer buying remains a major imponderable, 
but the recent easing of Government credit poli- 
cies has materially improved the business outlook 
and except for soft spots in a few lines no im- 
portant problems are now visible. 


Inventories rose by $650 million during May, 
on a seasonally adjusted basis, while sales declined 
by a slightly larger amount. But new orders ad- 
vanced somewhat, and the ratio of stocks to sales 
showed only a modest change; it is still below the 
levels reached in late 1951 and most of 1952. A 
large part of the gain in inventories represented 
additions by defense contractors, as has been true 
for some time. Furthermore, most of the increase 
recorded for manufacturers was in finished goods 
rather than in raw materials or working stocks, 
reflecting conservative purchasing policies. 


Even if a business letdown does appear late 
this year or in 1954, any deterioration in the out- 
look over coming months is not likely to be severe 
enough to justify a renewed decline in stock prices. 
Consequently, good quality common stocks afford- 
ing satisfactory yields continue to deserve a place 
in the average person’s portfolio. But the more 
volatile cyclical shares involve excessive risks under 
present circumstances. 

Written July 9, 1953; Allan F. Hussey 
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CURRENT TRENDS 











Strong Steel Demand 

The steel industry operated at close to 100 per 
cent of capacity in the first half of 1953, producing 
an estimated 58 million tons. Heavy unfilled orders 
on producers’ books point to a good third quarter 
and operations for the second half are expected to 
average 90 per cent of capacity, though a low point 
of 85 per cent for the fourth quarter is possible. 
While steel users have been somewhat less insistent 
and inventories in the hands of customers are re- 
ported at more comfortable levels, order cancella- 
tions thus far have been relatively few. Revisions 
in the defense program or in automotive industry 
requirements could change the picture. But with 
producers accepting orders for November-December 
delivery reporting encouraging response from their 
customers, the current year shapes up as a favorable 
one for the industry. 


Rail Income Climbs 

Rail revenues and income continued to climb 
during May, although the rate of rise was slightly 
less than for the first five months as a whole. Class 
I rail income over the longer period came to $338 
million vs. $260 million for the same 1952 span, a 
gain of 30 per cent. May net income of $74 million 
was up 25 per cent over the $59 million realized in 
May 1952. Despite a 2.2 per cent rise in operating 
revenues, operating expenses for the five months 
declined 0.6 per cent, thanks to increased diesel- 
ization and other economies. Comparisons for the 
next few months should also be better in view of 
last summer’s steel strike, the effects of which ex- 
tended well into August. 


Movie Slowdown 

As the film industry ponders the relative merits 
of the numerous 3-D systems, most studios are 
operating on substantially reduced schedules. Only 
about 22 films were recently reported in produc- 
tion, about one-third less than the number a year 
ago. The principal reasons for the slowdown are 
expanded production abroad and the desire to work 
off inventories of conventional films that could sud- 
denly become obsolete. RKO Pictures and Universal 
have been largely inactive, and Columbia is the only 
major company reported planning to produce more 
films this year than in 1952. However, Warner 
Brothers, which had been shut down since April, 
recently announced the resumption of production. 
While the 3-D releases thus far have proved good 
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box-office attractions, the major companies are 
awaiting public reaction to the first CinemaScope 
feature, The Robe, before setting up active filming 
schedules. 


Flour Millers Diversifying 

A steady decline in per capita consumption of 
flour—from about 225 pounds in the early 1900s 
to a record low of 130 pounds in 1952—together 
with sharply reduced exports, has idled much of 
the nation’s milling capacity. It is estimated that 
since 1948 about one-fourth of the industry’s facili- 
ties has been shut down. Commercial bakeries— 
which use about ten per cent less flour than is cus- 
tomary in home baking of bread—today account 
for about 95 per cent of the nation’s bread produc- 
tion. As a result, the leading flour millers have 
diversified into higher-margined food specialties 
and consumer products. General Mills, the world’s 
largest flour miller, derives only about half of total 
sales from flour. The remainder is accounted for 
by packaged foods, formula feeds, household appli- 
ances and other products. Pillsbury Mills now 
obtains only about one-fifth of its total volume from 
bakery flour and mixes. Livestock and _ poultry 
feeds, soy bean processing, and grocery products 
provide the remainder. Benefits from the newer 
lines are reflected in earnings of the two companies, 
which in the May 31, 1953, fiscal year are believed 
to have shown improvement over fiscal 1952. Re- 
cently, General Mills boosted its quarterly dividend 
from 50 to 62% cents. 


Television Set Output 


In line with seasonal trends, output of television 
and radio sets has been declining in recent months 
although production through May surpassed all 
previous January-May periods on record. Since 
output is usually lowest in the May-September 
period and is on the downtrend in April, it is the 
opening and closing months of the year which tell 
the real story. January-March TV output this year 
was by far the largest of any such period, surpass- 
ing even the war-scare boom of early 1951, but it 
remains to be seen what October-December volume 
will amount to compared with an unusually high 
level in late 1952. During the first 21 weeks of this 
year, 3.3 million TV sets and 6.2 million radios 
were manufactured vs. less than two million TVs 
and under 4.5 million radios in the same 1952 
period. The gain in radio output was largely due to 
an increase in automobile installations, although 
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portable sets—a summer vacation item—have shown 
a strong seasonal rise. Output of color TV sets is 
now expected for early next year, but prices doubt- 
less will be well out of reach of the average con- 
sumer for an indefinite period. 


Record Building Outlays 


New construction spending during the first six 
months was at a new high level, almost eight per 
cent above the January-June total of last year. 
During each month of this year, building outlays 
have reached record peaks, totaling $16 million by 
the end of June. Even after adjustment for price 
and labor cost increases, construction activity has 
been running at a new high. For June, total out- 
lays of $3.2 billion were nine per cent over the 
preceding month and eight per cent above a year 
earlier. Private new residential and public utility 
construction hit new high levels during the six 
months as did highway work. The only declines of 
consequence were in public housing and hospitals. 
A strong buoyant factor was the upsurge in com- 
mercial construction following relaxation of credit 
and materials controls. A development that may 
encourage home building is recent housing legis- 
lation which permits the President to cut down pay- 
ments on FHA-guaranteed mortgages under $12,000 
to five per cent while maturity terms on these mort- 
gages may be extended to 30 years. A clause legal- 
izing discounts on Veterans’ Administration insured 
mortgages should further stimulate construction of 
homes for war veterans. 


Department Store Sales 


The nation’s department stores squeezed out a 
slightly better aggregate profit (up 0.3 per cent) 
during the fiscal quarter ended April 30 compared 
with a year earlier. Sales through June (calendar 
six months) rose five per cent. Department stores 


nevertheless have not been able to maintain their 
one-time share of total competitive trade. In 1945 
they took in 22.8 per cent of such trade, but during 
the first three months of this year their sales fell 
to 20.6 per cent of the total. 

Comparisons with all retail trade are much wider. 
In 1945, department stores received 8.3 per cent of 
retail volume but their share fell to 6.3 per cent last 
year and to an estimated six per cent during the 
first 1953 quarter. This bigger disparity is attrib- 
uted to the rapid postwar growth of food stores, 
automobile agencies, restaurants, stationery stores, 
service stations and fuel dealers. But an adverse 
secular trend is apparent in the growing decentral- 
ization of urban population, and in meeting this 
with branch outlets department stores have now and 
then been placed in the position of competing with 
themselves. 


Corporate Briefs 

Colorado Interstate Gas has received Federal 
Power Commission authorization to construct pipe- 
line facilities in Colorado, Oklahoma. Texas and 
Kansas to cost $20 million. 

Certain-teed Products, manufacturer of building 
materials, plans to build a mill near Pryor, Okla.. 
to produce felt for use in making asphalt roofings. 

Standard Oil of California plans to construct a 
$10 million refinery near Vancouver, B. C. 

Sears, Roebuck’s 9.8 per cent sales gain for June 
was the 15th consecutive monthly increase; for five 


months through June, sales gain was 10.6 per cent- 


Douglas Aircraft has entered the building materi- 
als field with a new kind of wallboard for which 
many advantages are claimed. 

Norfolk & Western’s June car loadings were 20 
per cent higher than those for a year earlier. 

Brown & Bigelow’s business so far this year has 
run ahead of 1952, and sales this year have been 
budgeted at $48 million vs. $46 million last year. 


HOW THE MARKET MOVES 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 








Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 





mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 

Price Yield Price 
U. S. Gov't Dies, WIG .00.0020.. 93 2.98% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 91 3.33 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 104 4.05 Not 

Beneficial Loan 2%4s, 1961......... 93 3.51 100% 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

DUED.. dédcwectanlabiussexsesenee 94 3.43 105 
Cishes Setvin’ Sa, W977 .cncenccccive 88 3.77 100 


Commonwealth Edison 23%4s, 1999... 83 3.50 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 87 3.61 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 83 3.64 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969.... 101 4.41 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970.. 93 3.82 10444 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974..... 99 3.57 104.8 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 124 5.64% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% . 
(par $50) non-cum.............. 52 481 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 97 4.64 Not 
Gillette Company $5 cum.......... 97 5.15 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 26 5.38 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 84 6.00 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 

*Indi- 
--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1952 1953 Price Yield 


American Home Products...... $2.00 $1.20 38 5.3% 
Celanese Corporation ......... 2.25 0.75 25 §40 
Reet: CORE cnc ccsacvcces 7030 O75 37: 21 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... 1.60 70.80 33 49 
General Electric ............-. 300 225 73 4.1 
General Foods .......cccccce- 240 145 54 44 
Int'l Business Machines........ 74.00 73.00 236 1.7 
Standard Oil of California..... 320 i180 S&S -53 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 250 100 65 3.9 
United Air Danes... sicsicices cas 150 050 2 58 
United (Bishi casa Sees wess ais 200 150) 335° 8.7 





*Based on 1952 cash payments. {Also paid stock. §Based on 
$1.00 indicated 1953 annual rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


*Indi- 
--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1952 1953 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $6.75 154 59% 
Borden Company ............. 280 120 5 5.1 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 1.10 39 §5.6 
Household Finance ........... 2.50 1.80 44 5.7 
a Yee ee en 3.00 150 51 5.9 
Louisville & Nashville......... 450 200 65 69 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 2.50 42 7.1 
May Department Stores....... 1m 13 DD (G6 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.00 150 38 5.3 
Pacific Lighting ...........0.. 3.00 150 58 5.2 
Safeway “DIOR. xccwicivdecs. 240 120 37 635 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 200 180 3% 57 
Southern California Edison..... 2.00 150 35 5.7 
ne ere 2.00 100 34 59 
Texas Company ..........00.. 300 150 53 57 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 150 46 8.7 
Union Pacific R.R............. 6.00 4.75 108 5.6 
ROE HIE Sinisivicicvswncyaing 400 2.25 54 7.4 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 040 2 7.1 
West Penn Electric ........... 205 1.10 35 §6.3 





? i Based on 1952 payments. + Also paid stock. § Based on $2.20 
indicated 1953 annual rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


*Indi- 
--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1952 1953 Price Yield 


Aad Banee as 6 6:00 800s sean ee $3.00 $2.25 39 7.7% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 4.00 200 52 7.7 
ee ere 2.00 -100 32 63 
Columbia Gas System........ 0.90 060 13 69 
Container Corporation......... 2.75 150 40 6.9 
Flintkote Company ........... 250 100 28 9.0 
General Motors ...........00. 400 2.00 61 66 
Glidden Company ............ 2.25 150 33 68 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 2.50 65 9.2 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 2.00 100 39 51 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ..... 4.00 3.00 58 69 
Simmons Company ........... 250 100 31 8.1 
Sperry Corporation ........... 200 150 43 47 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... 115 O80 2 52 
U.. SHE cv cdivinvies desis 3.00 150 39 7.7 





* Based on 1952 payments. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Opposition still casting about for method of exploiting 


Treasury-Reserve financing policy to assure the best re- 


sults, politically—Income tax forms for school curricula 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— Demo- 
cratic politicians aren’t yet sure of 
just how to exploit the conspicuous 
turn in Treasury-Reserve policy. It’s 
usual, in these things, to work both 
sides of the street—or, as it’s called, 
to “appeal to all sections of the pub- 
ie.” 

Treasury chiefs are in the unfor- 
tunate position of one who’s day- 
dreamed publicly. Financing was to 
have been carried out independently 
of the Reserve System; then reserves 
were expanded just in time for a 
huge new issue. The floating debt 
was to be funded. Instead, at a single 
clip, a full $5 billion of tax warrants 
were offered. Moreover, the benefit 
of short term financing, notably low 
interest costs, was not gained. The 
opposition feels it has a lot of mate- 
rial to rub in. 

Obviously, the turn came when and 
because there was no choice. There’s 
no possible way to buck a market and 
being stubborn would have made 
matters worse. Officials in private 
conversation have better sense than 
to pretend to some higher strategy ; 
they did what they had to do. 


How far the new line will go no- 
body, including those running it, can 
possibly tell. People ask whether in 
time Government bonds again will be 
supported at par, whether each quirk 
of the program to have been aban- 
doned will be restored. So far, there’s 
no evidence to support forecasts of 
a program looking to complete resto- 
ration of easy money. 


The income tax bureau, with the 
best intentions in the world, has 
thought up a method to add to the 
tortures of fathers. In more than 
thirty thousand high schools, students 
will be taught to read and fill out the 
forms. As you struggle, you'll have 
to bear the additional burden of a 
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teen-ager’s offer to help. The pro- 


gram was announced only after most 


Parent Teachers’ groups had sus- 
pended for the summer. 

Not only school children but also 
tax payers themselves are going to be 
“briefed.” Evidently, this means be- 
ing reminded more often. There will 
be more bulletins, pamphlets, posters, 
press notices, radio and TV scripts. 
These, it’s hinted, will be both cor- 
rect and lucid—a combination of qual- 
ities which the old administrators 
considered contradictory. 

Audits used to have just one object 
—money. Auditors concentrated on 
two classes: the rich, and the presum- 
ably dishonest. Now there’s another 
object—education. Auditors will be 
shifted to classes which statistical an- 
alysis shows, need instruction. 


Eisenhower used an old Roose- 
velt technique in getting the Ways 
and Means Committee to take up the 
excess profits tax: focused heat on 
wavering members. Selected for pres- 
sure were those with important con- 
nections with top Party leadership, 
who had taken on chores for the Re- 
publican National Committee. They 
remain opposed to the bill itself. 


The left-wing writers have been 
putting out reams on how utilities 
are invading the territories of Bonne- 
ville, TV and other public power 
projects. Then they get letters from 
brokers and investment advisors: Do 
you know which utilities? Mostly, 
they don’t. A Senate appropriations 
sub-committee canvassed companies 
abutting: the TVA preserve; all, for 
natural reasons, were cagey. Huge 
commitments are involved. 

The Democrats evidently intend to 
make Public Power a political issue. 
But, it’s hard to see. just what the 
issue is. The farmers’ co-ops, com- 
mon impression to the contrary, aren’t 







universally wedded to public power. 
They want to get the best possible 
terms and, in running their organ- 
izations, to be free of politics if pos- 
sible. 

In several territories, both govern- 
ment and private utilities evidently 
try as hard as they can to sell them- 
selves to the public. TVA evidently 
has been most successful, partly 
through absence of real competition. 
In the Northwest, there appears to be 
much discontent with both. Bonne- 
ville has mainly been courting big in- 
dustry. Partly in fear of Bonneville, 
private utilities have been slower than 
they need have been, it’s claimed. 


Union Carbide is the only major 
company getting a fee for managing 
Atomic Energy works: 2 per cent on 
a gross operating program this year 
of $113 million. There are no fees for 
General Electric or du Pont. There 
are negotiations to pay a fee to Good- 
year. Bendix makes a little in operat- 
ing a Kansas City plant. 


Democrats would prefer to vote 
against extending the excess profits 
tax, but are afraid of the term “ex- 
cess profits,” which they themselves 
coined. They wonder whether they 
dare now point out what is the case: 
that when the tax first was voted, the 
Administration wanted to prevent the 
growth of new companies, except in 
war production. There’s not much 
reason now for discouraging growth. 


The bill to let Food and Drug in- 
spect processing plants may be sty- 
mied. It’s hard to agree on language. 
It’s a question of just how much 
power to inspect should be given to 
the Bureau. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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CURRENT 
DIVIDEND 


A% RATE 
ON INSURED 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


Each account INSURED UP TO 
$10,000 by the Federal Savings 


and Loan Insurance Corporation. 
















For all types of Individual, Partner- 
ship, Corporation, Credit Union, 
Institution and Insurance Com- 
pany accounts. Preferred for 
Pension, Estate, Trust & Escrow 


Funds. 
MAIL YOUR CHECK TODAY 


Leon Feperat 
Savings & Loan Assn. 


Monroe at Park Avenue 
Tallahassee, Fla. 








Future Profit Possibilities often 
indicated in Past Action of the 
Stocks shown in these 


1001 CHARTS ““coiror** 


GRAPHIC STOCKS show monthly highs, lows—earn- 
ings—dividends—capitalizations—Volume on virtually 
every active stock listed on New York Stock Exchange 
and American Stock Exchange covering nearly 12 full 
years to July 1, 1953. 

SINGLE COPY (SPIRAL BOUND).......... : 
YEARLY (6 REVISED EDITIONS) $50.00 


F. W. STEPHENS 


15 William St., New York 5 HA 2-4848 

















INVEST $4.50 


To get and _keep “in the know’? on over-the- 
counter securities market, largest and fastest grow- 
ing in U. S. Invest only $4.50 to receive full 
year subscription to OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES REVIEW plus a copy of Over- 
the-Counter Dividend Champions, featuring 175 
companies paying dividends regularly from 20 to 
102 years. A_ pocket-size monthly, OCSR is 
packed with indispensable investment information. 
Regular features include earnings, dividends, prices 
of hundreds of companies. Also details on new 
products, facilities, mergers, financing. Other de- 
partments are Initial Public Offerings, Canadian 
Comment, Mutual Memos, Utility Notes, Special 
Industry Surveys, Stock Index. Finally, there’s 
unique Free Literature Service to bring you top- 
flight broker reports on special situations. 


Please send your $4.50 to: 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 
Dept. 5B, Jenkintown, Pa. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Cold Storage Freezer Lockers, Ice 


6 refrigerated rooms, large meat process room, 
and equipment. Cash $20,000. Price $45,000. Plant 
worth $150,000. Good plant for processing eggs, 
— frozen foods, curing hams or distributing 


fish. 
METTER ICE PLANT 
Metter, Georgia 
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New-Business Brevities 





Aircraft... 

Bettinger Corporation, a porcelain 
manufacturing concern specializing in 
high temperature coating work, pre- 
dicts that 85 per cent of all exhaust 
systems on civilian aircraft engines 
will be ceramic coated within two 


‘ years—such coatings not only prolong 


the life of engine parts, but they make 
possible the use of less expensive 
steels for their construction. ... An 
experimental headgear for the jet 
pilot of tomorrow has been developed 
by Douglas Aircraft Company in a 
cooperative venture with the U.S. 
Air Force—present-day helmets, it’s 
said, won’t offer adequate protection 
to pilots forced to bail out of jets 
currently in the drawing board stage. 
. . . Philippine Air Lines is passing 
around a novel four-inch in diameter 
calculator—it features a _ simplified 
method of determining time in key 
cities around the world, a 12-year 
calendar and the flag and currency of 
24 countries located on PAL air 
routes... . Trans World Airlines is 
experimenting with the use of mobile 
ticket offices in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, Calif—built by General 
Motors, the trucks have loudspeakers 
to announce their arrival and can seat 
six customers very comfortably in an 
anteroom. 


Business & Industry. . . 

As an example of how much care 
goes into the development of an auto- 
mobile, Chrysler Corporation makes 
use of a “lock slammer” machine, a 
gadget with three simulated car 
doors, to ascertain that door latches 
used on its cars are capable of being 
slammed at least 50,000 times—de- 
signed in its. own laboratories, the 
device swings open and slams shut 
the test doors at the rate of 740 times 
an hour. . . . Replacing street light 
bulbs as well as those in high ceiling 
positions in factories and similar loca- 
tions poses a difficult maintenance 
problem ; Yale & Towne Manufactur- 
ing Company makes the task seem 
simple enough, however, with the in- 
troduction of a Hydro Sky-Lift Crane 


Truck—what look like two over-size 
buckets hang at the end of a boom 
which can rise 34 feet straight up in 
the air, or can swing to any point 
within a 26 foot radius ; each provides 
a safe working platform for a main- 
tenance man. . . . Scovill Manufac- 
turing Company, one of the three 
concerns to produce tokens for the 
recently created New York City 
Transit Authority, is an old hand at 
this type of work—established in 1802 
for the manufacture of brass coat 
buttons, Scovill has been producing 
transportation tokens ever since 
around the turn of the 20th century 
when this type of fare first came into 
being. 


Food ... 

Grand Union Company boasts of a 
customer service “first” with the in- 
troduction of dated meats in all of 
its self-service super markets—each 
meat package contains a special label 
with the words “Not To Be Sold 
After” and the expiration date... . 
You'll eat a turkey meal more fre- 
quently than usual from July 30 to 
August 8 if the National Turkey 
Federation has its way—it has de- 
signated that period as Midsummer 
Turkey Time, and is planning an ex- 
tensive marketing drive to insure its 
success. . . . The Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company is placing its 
own powdered detergent on its store 
shelves this month—look for the label 
Sail to identify this product. 
About a year ago Lever Brothers 
Company switched the formula for 
its Lifebuoy soap and added a deodor- 
ant called Puralin; trouble was that 
despite careful testing, the new soap 
had a slight carbolic odor to it—this 
is all of the past now with the intro- 
duction of an improved and odorless 
coral-pink Lifebuoy soap which is 
said to provide “B.O.” protection for 
as long as three days. . . . Hygrade 
Food Products Corporation is pro- 
moting the sale of hot dogs at drive- 
in theatres this summer by means of 
full-color intermission trailers—six 


different trailers, each running only 
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one minute, have been provided thea- 
tre owners. 


Office Accessories .. . 

A relatively inexpensive inter- 
office telephone system which gets 
its energy from an ordinary house- 
hold electric outlet and can provide 
from two to five stations has been 
placed on the market by Connecticut 
Telephone & Electric Corporation— 
particularly suitable for professional 
men and small offices, the Direct-A- 
Cali phone system can be installed 
by auvone who can follow simple di- 
rections. .. . A good-will gift that is 
sure to pay dividends by way of keep- 
ing a concern’s name unobtrusively, 
yet effectively in the mind of a poten- 
tial customer is the Expaditer memo 
pad introduced by Good -ear Printing 
and Stationery Company—closed it 
looks like a leatherette-covered book 
which can be personalized with the 
recipient’s name; opened, it provides 
five two-inch memo pads so that as 
many notes remain in view until they 
no longer are of value, plus space for 
a 3-line advertising message. 
Three new Snorkel fountain pens at 
lower prices than previous models 
have been added to the W. A. Sheaf- 
fer Pen Company line—this is the 
model, readers may recall, that fea- 
tures a tube for filling purposes which 
extends from under the nib so that 
the point does not become wet. 


Random Notes... 

Tupper Corporation is making a 
new one-ounce comb that won’t lose 
its teeth even if it’s dropped on the 
floor or is twisted out of shape— 
available in frosted crystal or blue, 
the comb is sold on the Tupperware 
Home Party Plan. . . . City Fathers 
may be interested in a jet engine 
water pump for fire fighting purposes 
which recently was demonstrated by 
Solar Aircraft Company—weighing 
175 pounds, the jet engine operates 
at 40,000 revolutions per minute and 
pumps 500 gallons of water per min- 
ute at a pressure of 100 pounds per 
square inch. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer to 
the date of the issue. 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


JUNE 30, 1953 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . . 
U. S. Government Obligations. . 





State and Municipal Securities. . 
Other Securities : 
Mortgages . .. . 
Loans . 

Accrued Interest Receivable . . . 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . . 
Banking Houses 


SI he. iii gee, guia 


LIABILITIES 





Deposits. . . . .« 

Foreign Funds Borrowed 
Reserves—Taxes and Expenses. 
Other Liabilities . . . .. . 
Acceptances Outstanding ... . 
ienin Page « tt lt le 
Capital Funds: 


Capital Stock. . $111,000,000.00 


(7,400,000 Shares— 
$15 Par) 


Surplus . . . 219,000,000.00 


Undivided 


Proms. . » « 50,373,402.73 





$1,422,425,616.17 
1,010,167,079.31 
295,853,970.36 
222,633,767.97 
38,997,751.84 
2,362,752,559.36 
12,814,248.04 
27,205,113.83 

‘ 31,886,351.17 
6,376,403.54 
$5,431,112,861.59 











$4,947,735,456.63 
24,503,460.00 
26,682,918.02 
24,163,423.81 
30,967,034.40 
3,312,834.00 


380,373,402.73 
$5,431,112,861.59 











United States Government and other securities carried at 
$415,708,366.00 were pledged to secure public and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








Business Background 





Lucid approach of General Bradley in choosing a new career 


may serve as useful guide to graduates facing like problem 





LTERNATIVES — Described 

by ARDE BULOvA as a “great 
humanitarian,” General Omar N. 
BRADLEY, retiring chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, recently laid 
down a clear and potentially useful 
blueprint for 
June graduates 
and others who 
are making the 
hard choice of 
a new career. 
The General 
predicated his 
decision on a 
desire to con- 
tinue to con- 
tribute to “the 
defense of my 
country.” The 
choice of the top military planner lay 
between teaching and industry. For 
eight years an instructor at West 
Point, he firmly believed that “Amer- 
ica can only be as strong as the spirit 
and intelligence of its youth.” As a 
soldier he realized fully “that Amer- 
ica’s defense is largely dependent on 
the inventive genius of our scientists 
and engineers, and the best applica- 
tion of their genius to our military 
problems.” In making his choice, he 
turned to the workshop rather than 
the classroom. The need he feels he 
can best fill is to further “close co- 
ordination and cooperation between 
our laboratories and the armed 
forces.” With Arde Bulova -he will 
serve that function. 





Bulova Story—Mr. Bulova is 
chairman of the Bulova Watch Com- 
pany. General Bradley, starting next 
August 15, will serve as chairman of 
Bulova’s wholly-owned _ subsidiary, 
the Bulova Research & Development 
Laboratories. The story of chance 
behind the appointment is interesting 
in its own right, though by no means 
unusual in the progress of American 
industry. The Bulova Company is 
a profitable watchmaker with a divi- 
dend record dating back to 1937. 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





During the war the Signal Corps 
needed additional production of 
quartz crystals to break production 
bottlenecks and turned to the watch 
company for help because of its 
skilled personnel in precision work. 
Arde Bulova, to whom “precision is 
religion,” experimented with handi- 
capped veterans in this field requir- 
ing patience, and this successful effort 
at training and utilizing the skills of 
injured veterans brought Bulova to 
the attention of General Bradley. 
Thus, the latter’s consuming interest 
in education and youth led eventually 
to his choice of a new career in the 
belief that he “can aid in establishing 
programs at Bulova which will make 
a major contribution to national de- 
fense.” Thus, two men have joined 
their qualifications and facilities in a 
common effort to help promote the 
American public interest. As General 
Bradley recently intimated, defense 
continues to hold top priority. 





Vacation Season—“One of the 
most potent factors in the expanding 
market for outboard motors,” recently 
said Howarp F. Larson, director of 
sales of Evinrude Motors, “is the 
newly directed buying power of 
American women who see in the out- 
board and in the newest outboard 
cruisers the key to a new and appeal- 
ing kind of family fun and recreation, 
including family vacations off the 
crowded highways.” Such is life in 
Milwaukee: beer, the Braves and a 
boat. 





Gentle Truckers—A newcomer 
among company magazines, The 
AT’er, published by Associated 
Transport, Inc.,. which serves over 
3,000 communities, emphasizes co- 
operation on the highways and urges 
truck drivers to take the lead. Here 
is the four-point standard it sets for 
one to qualify as a good driver: 1. 
He stops for the fellow who runs 
through “on the yellow.” 2. He 
doesn’t squeeze the reckless passer 


but lets him cut back into the line. 
3. He shrugs his shoulders and gets 
out of the roadhog’s way. 4. He 
would rather get a wave of thanks 
than a dirty look from the other 
driver. For the past ten years, B. M. 
SEYMOUR, company president, has 
plugged intensively for upgrading the 
company’s safety record, and high- 
way first-aid of company drivers has 
saved several lives. 





Proud Male—Before the day of 
supermarkets only 30 per cent of the 
nation’s husbands could be prevailed 
upon to do some of the family grocery 
shopping. Today the proportion is 
68 per cent. The statistics, we hasten 
to add, are not ours, but those of 
FRANK GIANNINOTO, package de- 
signer of The Diamond Match Com- 
pany. As a consequence of this trend, 
speeded by easy gasoline access to 
neighborhood shopping centers, the 
company recently revised the design 
of four of its principal paper products. 
Daintiness gave way to more rugged 
treatment which Advertising Man- 
ager JAMES D. Evans describes as 
the company’s “new family resem- 
blance design.”” Diamond Match sales 
which topped $100 million in 1951 
fell off four per cent last year due 
largely to the decline for a time in 
general building activity. Both sales 
and earnings have gained this year. 





Growing South—Another indi- 
cation of the growing industrializa- 
tion of the South was contained in an 
announcement by the Lukens Steel 
Company of Coatesville, Pa., that it 
had opened a sales office in Rich- 
mond, Va. It will serve fabricators 
of industrial equipment using steel 
plates and shapes in Virginia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina. The 
Lukens company, oldest steel com- 
pany in the United States, ranks as 
the world’s largest producer of steel 
plates, plate shapes, heads and clad 
steels. Commenting on the new Rich- 
mond office, J. FREDERIC WIESE, 
vice president in charge of sales, said 
that manufacturing activity in the 
three-state area has increased nearly 
a third over the wartime potential 
built during World War II. “Chem- 
icals and atomic energy, as well as 
the pulp and paper industry, have 
sparked this upward trend.” 
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Schering 





Concluded from page 13 


1952 period. Second quarter earnings 
should not differ greatly from the 23 
cents reported in the first three 
months of 1953. Thus for the half- 
year per share net probably fell only 
a few cents short of the 51 cents re- 
ported in the first six months of last 
year. 

The stock is presently on a semi- 
annual dividend basis. An initial 25- 
cent payment was declared in July 
1952 followed by a declaration of like 
amount last January; the next divi- 
dend action is expected later this 
month. At the current market price 
of 14 for the stock, the indicated yield 
from the 50 cents paid in the past 
12 months is about 3.6 per cent. 


Stock Sold 


In March 1952, the Attorney Gen- 
eral sold the common stock of Scher- 
ing for $29.1 million to a banking 
group which split the issue 4-for-1 
and offered the resulting 1,760,000 
shares to the public at $17.50 per 
share. In retrospect, it would appear 
that the stock was rather liberally val- 
ued at the offering price, though it 
may be recalled that drug shares at 
that time were market favorites ; since 
then, the industry has undergone a 
significant readjustment. 

After listing of Schering on the 
New York Stock Exchange last 
March 23, the issue subsequently de- 
clined to 1154 and recently has sold 
around 14, at which level it appears 
suitable for portfolios which place 
greater stress upon growth potential- 
ities than upon current income. 


Utility 





Concluded from page 5 


of service installations, This is help- 
ing restore net income, which in the 
four months ended April 30 showed 
an increase of 16 per cent. 

To take care of its rapid growth, 
Consumers has spent over $300 mil- 
lion in the 1943-52 period, 1952 ex- 
penditures approximating $57 million. 
The company did its equity financing 
JULY 15, 1953 








Mutual Funds 





phevestors MUTUAL, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual fund apes ae its invest- 
ments among common stocks, preferred stocks and bonds. 


Cwvestors SELECTIVE FUND, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual fund diversifying its invest- 


ments among bonds, preferred stocks, and other senior securities. 
Chevestors STOCK FUND, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual fund diversifying its invest- 
ments among common stocks and other equity securities. 


Face Amount Certificate Company 





Cheocstors SYNDICATE OF AMERICA, INC.\ 


A face amount certificate company issuing installment 
certificates of 6, 10, 15 and 20 year maturities and single 
payment face amount certificates. 





This is not an offer to sell these securities. They are subject to the registration 
and prospectus requirements of the Federal Securities Act. Information about the 
issuer, the securities and the circumstances of the offering is contained in the 
prospectus which must be given to the buyer. 


Copies of the prospectus relating to the shares of capital stock or certificates 
of the above companies may be obtained from the national distributor and invest- 


ment manager: 


271 Roancke Building 


0 Investors Mutual, Inc. 








Savestort Dinersyfed Services, 


Please send me the prospectus relating to the company I have checked: 


eee eee eee e ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeTeSeeeFeeee 


NAME... 
0 Investors Stock Fund, inc. DRE 
O Investors Selective Fund, Inc. ADDRESS 
Ci Investors Syndicate of America,Inc. CITY.... 
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in March this year, before the break 
in the utility market, common stock 
being offered on a 1-for-10 basis 
at 35. Another $25 million will be 
raised in a week or two through the 
sale of a new bond issue. 

Earnings for the 12 months ended 
April 30 were $2.81 per share on 
the average amount of stock out- 
standing, about the same as in the 
previous 12 months. In April, the an- 
nual dividend rate was raised from 
$2 to $2.20. Despite a $2 million 
wage increase this spring, improved 
gas earnings and the benefits of the 
new steam generating plants are 
expected to restore earnings close to 
the $3 level, figured on average 
shares. On this basis the new divi- 
dend rate would mean about a 75 per 
cent payout, which is average for the 
industry. 


Rate Increase? 


It is understood that the company 
is studying the adequacy of its elec- 
tric rates and the possibility of an ap- 
plication for an increase. On an over- 
all basis Consumers last year earned 








CHARTS 
& MAPS 


Drawn to Your Specifications 


EDWARD WILLMS CoO. 
15 Park Row 


New York 38, N. Y. 














about 5.9 per cent on an original cost 
rate base, but Michigan is known as 
a “fair value” state so that with some 
moderate weighting for reproduction 
cost in the rate base, the percentage 
earned would have been below that 
figure. 

At a current price of 37, the stock 
yields around six per cent, and ap- 
pears suitable for general investment 
purposes. 
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PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


eo, Notice 


Dividends of $1.17 a share on the 
4.68% Preferred Stock, $1.10 a 
share on the 4.4% Preferred Stock, 
$1.07% a share on the 4.3% Pre- 
ferred Stock, and 95 cents a share 
on the 3.8% Preferred Stock have 
been declared, payable August 1, 
1953, to stock holders of record at 
the close of business on July 10, 1953. 





Dividends of 25 cents a share on 
the $1 Dividend Preference Com- 
mon Stock and 40 cents a share on 
the Common Stock have also been 
declared, payable September 30 to 
holders of record September 2, 1953. 


The dividend of 40 cents a share on 
the Common Stock increases the 
annual rate from $1.50 to $1.60. 


Checks will be mailed. 
C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 



































RIO GRANDE VALLEY GAS COMPANY 
BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A cash dividend of five cents per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock of this corporation has been 
declared payable August 18, 1953 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business, July 20, 1953. 


W. H. MEREDITH 


Treasurer 
JULY 7, 1953 








JOHN MORRELL & CO. 
DIVIDEND NO. 96 


A dividend of Twelve 
and One-Half Cents 
($0.125) per share on 
the capital stock of 
John Morrell & Co. 
will be paid July 30, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record July 10, 1953, as 
shown on the books of the Company. 


Ottumwa, lowa George A. Morrell, V. P. & Treas, 




















MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
July 8, 1953. 


A dividend of fifty (50c) cents per 
share has been declared, payable 
September 23, 1953, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
September 9, 1953. The transfer 
books of the Company will not close. 


JOHN G. GREENBURGH, Treasurer. 
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Opening of New York Stock Exchange memberships to incorpor- 


ated firms brings in but one banking house, one new member 


Bess who led the fight for per- 
missive incorporation of New 
York Stock Exchange firms did not 
expect a stampede of corporations 
buying memberships or of member 
partnerships to adopt the corporate 
form of operation. Even so, they are 
disappointed at the results to date. 
The amendment became effective May 
1, and by July 4 only two corpora- 
tions were operating as member 
houses. One of them—Woodcock, 
Hess & Company, Inc.—bought a 
membership. The other is A. G. 
Becker & Co., Inc., which announced 
July 1 that the corporation will here- 
after conduct the brokerage business 
previously carried on by an affili- 
ated partnership of the same name. 
The “Inc.” had been operating as an 
investment banking house since the 


end of World War I. 


The fact that there has been no 
rush of corporations to get on the 
Big Board is explained variously. 
Some brokerage leaders who pressed 
the incorporation idea to a successful 
vote after two earlier defeats, con- 
tend that the new rule has not been 
given a fair trial. Brokerage busi- 
ness generally has been so unsatis- 
factory the past few months, they ex- 
plain, that the tendency is to let well 
enough alone until the profit motive 
becomes stronger. It is known, how- 
ever, that several old established 
houses doing a combination of broker- 
age and security dealer business are 
actively discussing plans to join the 
Exchange. A major hurdle is the pro- 
vision that, for a corporation to be- 
come eligible, its control must be 
largely in the hands of men taking 
an active part in the business, There 
are at least a half dozen prominent 
houses in New York alone that could 
not qualify under the present restric- 
tions. 


International Telephone & Tele- 
graph stockholders, if their attitude 


at the annual meeting is any true in- 
dication, will be willing to back the 
management in its plan (a) to con- 
centrate on the manufacturing phase 
of the business and (b) to raise $36 
million for expansion. Col. Sosthenes 
Behn is the man who put I. T. & T. 
together in the 1920s. 

He also is the man who took it 
apart in the first half of the 1940s 
when it became apparent to him that 
the trend toward nationalization of 
the telephone industry abroad would 
eventually ruin any private capital 
that waited too long. He sold the 
Roumanian concession for cash a day 
or two before the German armies 
crossed the border. In 1945 he un- 
loaded the Spanish concession to the 
government of that country for $88 
million, A year later he got out of the 
Argentine telephone business for $93 
million. For the three, I. T. & T. col- 
lected $195 million and emerged as a 
debt-free enterprise. The peak of that 
troublesome dollar debt was $122 mil- 
lion in 1936. Now the company is 
introducing $36 million of new capital 
into the business to promote its man- 
ufacturing enterprises. Some wonder 
whether a change in corporate title 
might be in order. 


No committee appointed by the 
New York Stock Exchange to study 
changes in procedure has been con- 
fronted by a more difficult decision 
than the one just set up to re-explore 
the 27-year-old ban on listing of 
stocks not entitled to full voting pow- 
er. Expediency could enter into the 
final decision, expected late in the 
year. When the ban was adopted, in 
1926, the country’s principal market 
was riding high. It could afford to be 
choosey. Then there was so much 
commission business that it became 
necessary, three years later, to in- 
crease the Exchange’s membership 
from 1,100 to 1,375. Now the volume 
of trading is so inadequate that the 

Please turn to page 27 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET * New York 


67 Branches in Greater New York 


57 Branches Overseas 





Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1953 




















ASSETS 
Cash, Gold and Due from Banks............. $1,496,745,018 
United States Government Obligations........ 1,335,996,807 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 31,981,981 
State and Municipal Securities........... 460,401,598 
ois Chm wel b bbw ew ole araes 90,321,310 
ER Pe ee ee re 2,276,555,200 
Real Estate Loans and Securities........... 368,251 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances......... 17,270,391 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.............. 9,600,000 
Ownership of International Banking 
IS oo). a acare aaa ke deduce Sew Aveo 7,000,000 
NT ee ere Se re me ee ee eer 31,290,191 
No oii Ss acallls kk eee we wea 5,137,654 
IS bisa. a whe asgsaiean acm emmaiaenn are sliel i Wess $5,762,668,401 
LIABILITIES 
I re eae ee re $5,267,520,007 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. .$34,579,041 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
RE APR OP ery eer errr 14,219,075 20,359,966 
Due to Foreign Central Banks............... 17,160,400 
(In Foreign Currencies) 
Items in Transit with Branches.............. 552,400 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
Mi G2 Aire re bake bbe nane waren o2 22,519,287 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 41,333,064 
Mh ieiik Fas PRU eE EES re eles 3,450,000 
debs sneak ee ees $150,000,000 
(7,500,000 Shares—$20 Par) 
EE er Cre 170,000,000 
Undivided Profits. .............. 69,773,277 389,773,277 
PE ick «da kwden aka eee $5,762,668,401 








Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 25. 


$394,259,691 of United States Government Obligations and $19,351,200 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $267,602,946 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 
Capital Funds $31,638,507 





DIRECTORS 


HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
Chairman of the Board 


JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER 
President 


STANLEY C. ALLYN 
President, The National Cash 
Register Company 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman, International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corperation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 


Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 


Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


RALPH GWIN FOLLIS 


Chairman of the Board, Standard 
Oil Company of California 


ROY H. GLOVER 
Vice-President and General 
Counsel, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


HARRY C. HAGERTY 
Financial Vice-President, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 


AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


NATHAN C. LENFESTEY 
Executive Vice-President 
and Cashier 


KEITH S. McHUGH 
President, New York 
Telephone Company 


ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 


RICHARD S. PERKINS 
President, City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company 

FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 


REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 


BOYKIN C. WRIGHT 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 
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Good News for Subscribers! 


Do you want to get Financial World's coming 39th-Revised 
“STOCK FACTOGRAPH" Manual as soon as ready, July 31, 
instead of waiting for your subscription to expire? Here's How: 























OFFER #1 


_.1f your present FINANCIAL WORLD 


subscription expires within the next 2 
months, all you need do is renew it 
before July 31, for either one year at 
$20, or for six months at $11. See 
Offer No. | on Coupon below. 


OFFER #2 and OFFER #3 


_.1f your subscription is paid up to next 


fall or winter, just mark one of the two 
"Advance Renewal" Offers (see No. 2 
and No. 3 on Coupon below) and re- 
turn the coupon with $2 (Check or 
M. O.) before July 31. 


MAIL THIS COUPON BEFORE JULY 31 


when present subscription is expiring. 


ADDRESS 


re eee ese ee 


To FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please renew my subscription and send me, as soon as it comes from the press, your 
1953 39th-Revised "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" Manual, as checked below: 


t 

i 

iy 

.. 441 Check Enclosed for one year at $20.00 or six months at $11.00; § 
.. #2 $2.00 Deposit Enclosed—$18.00 final payment on yearly renewal to be made 4 
i 

I 

E 

I 

g 


(July 15) 


when present subscription is expiring; 
.. #3 $2.00 Deposit Enclosed—$9.00 final payment on 6 months’ renewal to be made 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 





ON COMMON STOCK: — 1953 1952 

24 Weeks to June 13 
American Enka .......... $2.84 $2.23 
ee ee 0.58  D0.19 
Chesapeake Corp. (Va.).. 1.83 2.01 
SAM. ga cae asnes 1.78 1.61 

12 Months to May 31 
Alabama tGas .6.6seKsnece 1.49 147 
Arizona Public Service... 1.22 1.07 
eS i a 1.26 1.10 
Dallas Power & Light.... 9.24 8.20 
Bastern Utilities .:...:... 2.60 2.28 
Ei Paseo Pilectic...cs ids 2.00 1.86 
Iowa Elec. Lt. & Pwr..... 1.82 1.48 
Montana Power ......... 2.79 2.59 
New England Gas & El... 1.40 1.18 
New Orleans Pub. Serv... 2.83 2.58 
Otter Tail Power........ 2.27 1.66 
Pacific Tel. & Tel........ 725 7.39 
Public Service (Indiana). 2.51 2.34 
San Diego Gas & Elec.... 1.47 1.33 
Sierra Pacific Power..... 2.86 1.94 
South Carolina El. & Gas. 0.86 0.61 
Southwestern Pub. Serv... 1.52 1.38 
Washington Water ...... 1.98 1.43 
West Penn Electric...... 3.16 2.97 

9 Months to May 31 
BEE RUG, ve cen oseacs ce 1.08 0.91 
Robbins & Myers......... 5.19 3.91 
Wesson OW & Snowdrift.. 1.51 1.45 
Wilson-Jones ............ 0.20 1.38 
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EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1953 1952 
6 Months to May 31 

Binks Manufacturing ..... $1.76 $1.84 
Cont’! Foundry & Mach... 4.07 3.28 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. ........ 3.49 3.05 
Federal Enterprises ...... 1.41 1.04 
Hooker Electrochemical .. 1.51 1.51 
Lipe-Rollway Co. ........ b0.65 b0.78 
Pacific Automotive ...... 0.01 0.74 
Robbins Mills ........... D015 D0.84 
Saco-Lowell Shop ....... 0.75 0.63 
Shamrock Oil & Gas..... 1.91 1.69 
Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump 0.72 0.78 
Wyandotte Worsted ..... 0.22 0.33 
3 Months to May 31 

Beatrice Foods .......... 0.65 0.50 
ee eee reer 0.70 0.50 
Sheaffer (W. A.) Pen.... 0.50 0.26 
Sterchi Bros. Stores...... 0.42 0.42 
26 Weeks to May2 

Universal Pictures ....... 1.28 1.14 
12 Months to April 30 

Erie Forge & Steel....... 1.61 1.71 
ee Perens 2.22 3.31 
S & W Fine Foods....... 1.30 D0.26 
Stott Briquet ......:b.<.- 2.48 2.83 
£3, Shs SS bos cahan as 3.33 3.54 
6 Months to April 30 

Canadian Breweries ...... *1.08 *0.55 
3 Months to April 30 

Dejay Stores .......05 dce0s 0.13 0.28 





*Canadian currency. b—Class B. D—Deficit. 


Paper Makers 





Continued from page 6 


window bags, ice bags, and polye- 
thylene-coated bags) as well as paper 
cartons for citrus fruits (which are 
replacing wood crates) exemplify this 
trend. In basic manufacture, new 
pulping processes which increase the 
yield of pulp from each cord of wood 
and at the same time improve the 
quality and characteristics of the pulp 
are receiving considerable attention. 
The most significant development 
along these lines is the increased use 
of semi-chemical pulping processes; 
these methods permit the use of al- 
most any species of tree and thus in- 
crease available timber resources. 

The general practice in the indus- 
try, of course, is for individual com- 
panies to conserve their own timber 
holdings and purchase as much of 
their requirements as possible from 
others. Thus, Union Bag & Paper— 
whose tonnage production is about 
half in paperboard and corrugated 
shipping containers and one-third in 
bags—now purchases about 80 per 
cent of its pulpwood requirements. 
And St. Regis Paper — the third 
largest industry unit — purchased 
about three-quarters of its needs in 
1952. Both companies, to be sure, 
have large wood resources of their 
own. (Union owns or leases 800,000 
acres while St. Regis owns or con- 
trols 2.2 million acres in the United 
States and Canada.) But pulpwood 
costs rose in 1952 despite a dip in 
paper production and this trend is 
expected to continue over the longer 
term as the mills have to reach out 
farther for their wood supplies. 

One source of concern to industry 
followers has been the possible effect 
of the new capacity that has been 
added or will soon come into produc- 
tion. Queried on this point recently, 
an industry official pointed out that 
the new facilities will replace mar- 
ginal and obsolete plants still in oper- 
ation. Furthermore, per capita con- 
sumption in the United States is still 
on the rise while even a slight in- 
crease in paper usage in countries 
abroad would open up a vast new 
market for the industry. Neverthe- 
less, with capacity slated to climb to 
27 million tons a year by the end of 
1954, some mills which have recently 
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been operating seven days a week 
may have to return to a six-day week 
which, incidentally, is regarded as 
normal in the trade. 

As it now appears, 1953 is shaping 
up as a good year for the paper indus- 
try whose operating pattern is tra- 
ditionally closely linked with the 
economy as a whole. But there are 
some 600 paper companies in the 
United States, operating in an indus- 
try in which it is difficult to find 
two companies producing comparable 
products. Thus, while many seg- 
ments of the trade will enjoy results 
close to the 1952 level, others (such 
as those predominantly in the white 
paper field) will not fare as well. 
Stocks of the leading industry units 
which are backed by strong timber 
reserves and have good product di- 
versification have the greatest appeal 
under present conditions. Among 
the better situated companies which 
fall in this category are International 
Paper, Crown Zellerbach, and Kim- 
berly-Clark. 


Western Union 





Concluded from page 11 


through, it will undoubtedly add sub- 
stantially to Western Union’s earning 
power despite the necessary increase 
in capitalization. 

Still further in the future is the 
possibility of consolidation of the 
overseas cable facilities of Western 
Union, Radio Corporation and In- 
ternational Telephone. Legislative 
sanction would be required, for this 
move, which is still in the early stages 
of study. It would eliminate con- 
siderable wasteful duplication of fa- 
cilities and operating expenses and 
thus be beneficial to all three parties. 

The Senate subcommittee which 
recommended acquisition by Western 
Union of the Bell System’s teletype 
and leased wire services stated its 
belief that the telegraph company “is 
rapidly drifting toward trouble.” 
They ascribed its current relative 
prosperity to “abnormal conditions 
of defense activity.” From a short 
and perhaps even a medium range 
standpoint this view may be overly 
pessimistic, but there is little question 
that it has logic on its side. Even 
though the $3 dividend rate is cur- 
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rently being earned by a substantial 
margin, and affords a yield of 6.8 
per cent at the current quotation of 
44, the stock has little attraction on 
an investment basis, and will not be 
suitable for such a purpose until 
the company has demonstrated an 
ability to survive adverse business 
conditions without serious impair- 
ment of its earning power. 


Street News 





Concluded from page 24 


Exchange has an arrangement to buy 
in seats whenever they can be found 
for $45,000 or less, and cancel them. 

Some of the committee members 
will not want to sacrifice the prin- 
ciples involved in the disfranchised- 
stockholder ban unless they can find 
a strong enough motive for the 
change. One such motive would be 
the need for making the Exchange 
measure up more nearly to a world- 
market stature. On the other hand, 
committee members will want to give 
due weight to the progress that has 
been made over the past quarter cen- 
tury in stockholder relations. 

The right to vote was little more 
than a theory when the ban on non- 
voting stocks was laid down in 1927. 
The little stockholder was given short 
shrift at most annual meetings. The 
business of the meeting was brushed 
off in a matter of twenty minutes in 
most cases. Now it takes three or 
four hours or more. Stockholders 
have to be fed and catered to in other 
ways, 


Too Much Credit? 





Concluded from page 3 


ing power. This could develop into 
a chain reaction leading to recession. 

It is impossible to tell whether the 
danger point has been reached as 
yet, or even approached, but it is 
undoubtedly coming closer. Various 
yardsticks can be applied to consumer 
credit in an attempt to determine 
whether or not it is excessive, but 
none of these gives a dependable 
measurement. For instance, consumer 


credit is now higher than ever before 
in relation to disposable income, per- 
sonal’ consumption expenditures and 
retail sales, but this does not prove 
it is too high. Nevertheless, it cre- 
ates at least a presumption to that 
effect, and places the burden of proof 
on those who contend that credit can 
continue to expand without repre- 
senting any threat. 

This contingent, however, does 
have some valid arguments on its 
side. One is the fact that, if the con- 
sumer’s obligations are at an all-time 
peak, so are his savings. The catch 
here is that, to a considerable extent, 
the savings are held by one group 
while the debt is owed by another, 
and there is no reason to believe that 
the former group is patiently waiting 
for the latter to exhaust its borrow- 
ing power before’ rushing into the 
market to make purchases on its own 
account. With some admitted excep- 
tions, the savings are probably not 
being held to finance future consump- 
tion on a cash basis. 


Weightier Argument 


A more weighty argument is the 
fact that the growth and redistribu- 
tion of national income in recent years 
has added millions of consumers to 
the group financially justified in us- 
ing credit, and able to obtain it. Data 
compiled for the Federal Reserve 
Board show that the medium income 
groups owe most of the consumer 
debt (those with lower incomes do 
not dare to, or cannot, mortgage their 
future earnings, and the higher in- 
come groups are relatively few in 
number). 

The latest FRB survey shows that 
early this year some 47 per cent of 
spending units had no consumer debt, 
29 per cent owed amounts equaling 
one to nine per cent of their 1952 
incomes, 11 per cent owed ten to 19 
per cent of their 1952 earnings and 
13 per cent owed twenty or more per 
cent of a year’s pay. The latter cate- 
gory was slightly larger than in 1952; 
the others showed little change. The 
increase in those with the heaviest 
debts relative to income has come 
to a considerable extent from the two 
lowest income groups; there is real 
danger here—perhaps only potential, 
but likely to become actual if there 
is any significant drop in business ac- 
tivity over coming months. 
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General Time Corporation 





Incorporated: 1930, Delaware, to acquire two companies, established in 
1813 and 1888. Office: 109 Lafayette Street, New York 13, N. Y. Annual 
meeting: First Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (December 19, 
1952): Preferred, 117; common 2,188. 


Capitalization: 


Sn NN. cg cone cas eben week nose ores suenesceneeanee *$3,000,000 
Preferred stock 44%% cum. ($100 par)...............--ee eee 24,679 shs 
Ce ee ee i ee er 442,449 shs 


*Notes payable. {Callable for sinking fund at $103, otherwise at $103.50 
through 1953; $103 thereafter. 





Business: Manufactures a wide range of clocks, lower 
priced watches, bank lock clocks, parking meters, small 
synchronous motors and other timing and time-recording 
devices. Trade names include Big Ben, Baby Ben, Seth 
Thomas and Westclox,.clocks, Pocket Ben and La Salle 
watches, Stromberg time recorders and Haydon timing, de- 
frost and temperature controls, motors, etc. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $17..2 million; ratio, 5.2-to-1; cash, $5.3 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $826,479; inventories, $10.9 million. Book value of 
common stock, $49.27 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred 
since issuance; on common, 1931 and 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Sales of household clocks refiect trends in popu- 
lation, incomes and new housing, while demand for indus- 
trial devices responds to changes in business activity and 
prospects. 

Comment: Preferred is an income producer of business- 
man’s investment grade; common is a business cycle issue. 


"EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share....¢$2.02 $2.43 $4.20 $7.01 $5.22 $8.27 $5.48 $4.08 
Dividends paid ..... 0.75 0.94 1.16 1.50 $1.29 $2.93 $2.91 2.50 
MI fa55 is 5:0 ood, oe se lcie 291% 34% 22% 2256 2256 387% 40 35% 
I isc siKenionkehek 2056 18% 145 16% 15% 20 33% 28% 


*Adjusted for all stock dividends. fRevised for renegotiation. {Paid 10% in stock. 





Pond Creek Pocahontas Company 





Incorporated: 1923, Maine. General office: 75 Federal Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Executive office: 700 Guaranty Bank Building, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in May at 465 Congress 
St., Portland, Me. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 1,728. 


Capitalization: 


pS ae ene Pere er errr ry se rc er -..None 
Capital stock ($1 par)............ Se pee See Se re 339,484 shs 


Business: A growing bituminous coal producer, owning 
over 15,000 acres and leasing about 34,000 acres of coal lands 
in the Pocahontas field of West Virginia. Reserves esti- 
mated at 135 million tons at end of 1950. Product is 
marketed by the Island Creek Coal Sales Co. In 1952 pro- 
duced 3,144,857 tons vs. 3,464,882 in 1951. 

Management: Efficient. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1952, $3.2 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $638,686; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $949,921. Book value of stock, $36.81 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1935-37; 1939 to date. 

Outlook: Company benefits from the fact that its costs 
are lower than average and its prices higher, due to quality 
of its product, much of which is sold for household use, 
coking and steam generation. 

Comment: The shares are not free from cyclical influences, 
but are above-average in their group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.... $1.67 $2.88 $6.17 $10.67 $6.43 $7.74 $7.55 $5.86 
Dividends paid ..... 1.60 1.75 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
SEMA. Sc 5bsGn en ssueas 165% 27% 35% 46 44% 52% 57 55% 
er retre ee 12% 15% 19% 29% 32 88% 46% 40% 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. 





Trans World Airlines, Inc. 





Pittsburgh Steel Company 





Incorporated: 1901, Pennsylvania. 


Office: Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, 
Pennsylvania. 


Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April. Number of 
stockholders (April 20, 1953): Prior preferred, 2,673; Class A preferred, 
726; common, 3,610. 


Capitalization: 
Ret SRN SUE bo vex seute ks ape eewasechon oodn nes cuksaweun 
*Prior preferred stock 54% cum. ($100 par)................ 196,841 shs 


“Preferred 5% Class A cum. ($100 par) .............6. 2000 45,102 shs 
RR I TN NED i ocb.cdeawne eka snealéeeh-osskevsun 1,182,651 shs 


*Callable at $105. 


$37,166,458 


Business: A fully integrated steel producer. Annual pro- 
duction capacity is about 1.2 million tons of steel ingots. 
Product classification in 1951: tubular, 36.35%; wire, 32.84%; 
semi-finished, 25.57%; coke and by-products, 1.03%. 

Management: Able and experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital March 
31, 1953, $32.8 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $19.5 million; mar- 
ketable securities, $2.1 million; inventories, $23.3 million. 
Book value of common stock, $44.09 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on 5%% preferred 
since clearing arrears December 1, 1947; on 5% preferred 
1947 to date; cash payment on common 1905-13, 1916-27 and 
1929-30; stock, 1951-53. 

Outlook: Large defense backlog should maintain opera- 
tions and earnings at high levels. However, further capital 


simplification may be required to pave the way for resump- ° 


tion of cash dividends on common. 
Comment: Preferreds are a businessman’s risk; common 
is one of the more speculative issues in its group. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share....D$3.09 D$1.65 $6.20 $9.08 D$0.04 $6.13 $6.00 $3.25 
Dividends paid ..... None None None None None None bad + 
BRO aeevccsousesenn 15% 22% 15 20 15% 18% 30 2556 
OR ee 8% 9% 8% 10% 7% 9% 18 17 





oun one 2% stock dividend in 1951 and four 2% stock dividends in 1952. D— 
cit. 
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Incorporated: 1934, Delaware, as a consolidation of two established com- 
panies. Office: 10 Richards Rd., Kansas City 6, Mo. Annual meeting: 
Fourth Thursday in April. Number of stockholders (July 1, 1952): 14,355. 


Capitalization: 
Se ey eR ener ery eT er rrr itr ees $42,892,967 
eral: GR TE EDs oc sn sds neebaaaeseseearokeacneewenee 3,329,964 shs 


*1,783,828 shares (73.5% at the time) owned by Hughes Tool Co., 
March 8, 1951. 


Business: Transports mail, passengers and express by air 
over a central transcontinental route extending from Bos- 
ton, New York and Washington to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. Also transports mail, passengers and express to 
the Azores, England, Ireland, Continental Europe, North 
Africa, the Near East and India. Routes total 32,000 miles. 
The International Division accounts for about 27% of pretax 
net income. 


Management: Able and aggressive. 
Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, $1.2 million; ratio, 1.0-to-1; cash, $20.0 million; 


U. S. Gov’ts, $10.6 million. Book value of stock, $15.36 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Paid cash 1936, stock 1953; none between. 

Outlook: Company occupies a strategic position in the 
domestic and foreign air transport fields, and long term 
growth is indicated, but large debt requirements and heavy 
equipment costs will limit intermediate term profits. 

Comment: This speculative stock has considerable lever- 
age and is highly volatile marketwise. 


EARNINGS RECORDS AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


“Earned per share...$1.84 {D$12.59 {D$7.99 $0.76 $2.64 %$3.56 %$3.02 $2.15 
Earned per share... 1.84 $D14.56 #D8.19 $D0.63 1.54 $3.23 $2.87 2.30 
BID . 0 ccs sscssccce 79 71 22% 22% 17% 25% 27% 23% 
LOW ccc secccccscoves 26 18% 13% 9% 10 15% 19 16% 





*Before net provision for non-recurring losses and amortization of 1946 grounding 
costs. fAfter such adjustments. {Revised by company. D—Deficit. 
Note: Paid 10% in stock in 1953. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 








—_ 


To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 


Hldrs. 
Pay of 

Company able Record 
Acadia Atlantic Sugar*12%c 10-1 9-10 
Adams-Millis .......... 50c 8-1 7-17 
Air-Way Elec. 

Appliance. ......... Q30c 8-1 7-21 
Altes Brewing .......... 5c 8-5 7-16 
Aluminum Co. Canada 

Ere *$132 9-1 87 

Tp eee “ce OE BH? 
Am.-La France- 

PE ea. dia ranean Q25c 7-24 7-10 
Amer. Phenolic ........ 25c 7-24 7-10 
Anderson, Clayton ....050c 7-30 6-16 
Argus Corp., Ltd.....*Q15c¢ 9-1 7-31 

Do 4%% pif...... *$1.121%4 9-1 7-31 
Asso. Dry Goods...... Q40c 9-1 87 
Atlas Powder 4% pf....Q$1 8-1 7-21 
Bathurst Power & 

Ug? ee eee *O75c 9-1 8-4 
Belding-Corticelli ...*Q15c 10-1 8-31 
Belmont Iron Works....50c 8-1 7-17 


Berland Shoe Strs.....Q15c 7-31 7-21 


i: ore Q30c 7-31 7-21 
4 eee QO50c 815 7-24 
Booth Fisheries ...... QO25c 81 7-17 

oy | eee: Q$1 8-1 7-17 
Boston Woven Hose & 

Rubber ..............20 825 8414 
Brockton Taunton Gas..10c 7-15 7-7 

Do $3.80 pf......... Q95c 10-1 9-24 
Burger Brewing ....... 25c «67-15 = 7- 6 
Caldwell Linen Mills 

§ errereerre *QO20c 8-1 7-15 

Do $1.50 of... ...... *O38c 8-1 7-15 
Canadian Oil ...... *Ol2%c 8-15 7-14 
Commie Se sc iceecs: *$1 7-31 7-15 
Carolina Clinchfield 

& Ohio Ry........ Q$1.25 7-20 7-10 
Central Elec. & Gas...Q20c 7-31 7-9 
Cent. Ill. Securities 

| eee Q35e 8-1 7-21 
Central Power & Light 

eae QO$1 8-1 7-15 
Cinn. Eas & El. 4% pf..Q$1 10-1 9-15 
City Auto Stamping...Q50c 9-1 8-20 
Claude Neon, Inc........ 10c 12-31 12-15 
Clinchfield Coal ...... Q25c 7-20 7-10 

BMD sieckudcukewanas E25ce 7-20 7-10 
Clinton Foods ....... Ml0c 8&1 7-16 

EE eee Ml0c 9-1 8-16 

Do 4%% pf.....Q$1.12% 10-1 9-16 
Colorado & Southern 

Ry. 4% ist pf.......... $2 9-2 8-21 

Do 4% 2nd pf........ 7$2 9-16 9-4 

Do 4% 2nd pf.......... $2 12-30 12-18 


Commodore Hotel, Inc.12%4c 7-14 7-2 
Concord (N. H.) Elec. Q60c 7-15 7-7 


Do 6% pf......... Q$1.50 7-15 7-7 
Cone Mills 4% pf.....Q020c 9-1 8-14 
Cons. Dearborn ...... Q25e 8-3 7-15 
Cont’l Copper & Steel 

er Q31%ce 9-1 7-15 
Cornell Paperboard ...Q25c 9-10 8-28 
Corn Exchange Bank 

ae BREE Q75< 8-1 7-14 
Dallas Power & 

Light 414% pf.....Q$1.13 8-1 7-10 
Davenport Water 

- & re Q$1.25 8-1 7-11 
Davidson Bros. ....... Ql0c 7-29 7-14 
Davis Leather Cl. A*Q37%c 3209-18-15 
Detroit Edison ....... Q40c 7-15 6-25 
Detroit Gasket ....... Q25c 7-25 7-10 
Di Giorgio Fruit Cl.B.Q25c 8-15. 7-11 

i 4? 2S, eer 25c «608-15 7-11 
Dominion Bridge ....*Q40c &-25 7-31 
Dominion Steel & 

ns berenes sas i *QO25c 8-6 7-16 


JULY 15, 1953 





Company 
Dun & Bradstreet....... 40c 
Eastern Utilities Assoc..50c 
Emhart Mfg. ........ Q25c 
Endicott Johnson 4% pf. Q$1 


Equity Corp. $2 pf.....Q50c 
Erie Forge .& Steel ...Q15c 
Fitchburg G. & E.....Q75c 


Food Machinery & 
Chemical 334% pf.Q9334c 


Foster & Kleiser...... 17%c 
Gabriel Co. 5% pf...Q12%c 
Gamble-Skogmo ...... Ql5c 
Gen. Public Utilities. .Q35c 

Bis oteeetient< ine E5c 
Gladding McBean ....Q35c 
Gould Pumps ........ QOl5c 

s.r Q25c 
Grand Union Co....... Q25c 
Hayes Industries ..... Q30c 
Hercules Powder 

ON ee Q$1.25 
Pee CO cikincccee Q25c 
Home Insurance ..... Q50c 
Horne (Joseph) ....... 30c 
Houston Lighting & 

PN winsiiwhiv iis aia Q$1 
Hunt Foods 5% pf...Q12%c 


Do 5% pi. A...... Q12%c 
Imperial Life Assurance, 


OS eee *QO37%4c 
Imperial Varnish & 

Ge sotetcagaenves *30c 
Interchemical Corp. 

GF he ncccuci Q$1.12% 


International Products.Q25c 
Iowa-Illinois Gas & 


Electric $4.36 pf...Q$1.09 
Knapp-Monarch ....*S7%c 
Kobacker Stores .... Q20c © 
Kropp Forge ........... 5c 
Leece-Neville .......... 20c 
ie > er Q40c 
Lock Joint Pipe....... M$1 
Louisiana Power & 

Light 4.96% pf... ..Q$1.24 
Lowell Bleachery ....Q25c 


MacAndrews & 
Forbes 6% pf...... Q$1. dl 


Meee GOOe. ...cccccas 040c 

Melville Shoe ........ 045c 
Miami Copper ......... 50c 
Midland Bakeries ....Q25c 
MEMO TIED coc ncerscses 5c 


Mississippi Power 


& Light $6 pf...... Q$1.50 
Monongahela Power 


Do 4.40% eae Q$1. 10 
Monroe Loan Society. .Q5c 

Do 5%% pf....... Q343%c 
Montana Power $6 pf.Q$1.50 
National Airlines ..... Ql5c 
Nat’! Automotive 


ND anaes du oid Q50c 
National Lock ....... QO25c 
Neisner Bros. 

434% pf. ......... Q$1.18 


Nunn-Bush Shoe ..... Q20c 
N. -Y. Central R.R...... 50c 


N. Y. State El. 
& GOS oe cncss.. ne 
Do 44% pf.....Q$1.12% 
Do $4.50 pf. ...Q$1.12% 
Do 3.75% pf...... Q9334c 
Northern States Pr. 
(Minn.) $4.80 pf.. .Q$1.20 


Oklahoma Gas & Elec..37%4c 
Oklahoma Natural Gas.Q30c 
Do 4.92% pf. ....QB1%e 


Hidrs. 
f 


o 
Record 


8-20 
8- 3 
7-15 
6-22 
7-24 
7-20 
7-7 


SPT? 
— 
BwSes 


ae me 
um NI ete Go 


© 9 
—_— 
oOo UF 


8-20 


7-17 
8- 3 


7-15 
6-30 
7-16 
7-14 
7- 6 
8-17 
9-19 


7-13 
7-10 


6-30 
8- 4 
7-17 
9- 9 
7- 1 
7-17 


7-15 


7-15 
7-15 
7-15 
7- 1 
8-27 
7-11 
7- 3 


8-10 
7-7 


7-15 
7-15 
7-20 


7-17 
9. 4 
9. 4 
9- 4 


6-30 
7-14 
7-31 
7-31 





Company 

Do 434% pf. ..... Q59¥e 
Crete COs 665 acess 
Olin Industries ........ me 

Ti Oe OE. 6ac senses QO$1 
Oliver United Filters 

gt eer errr ee Q50c 

Pacific Public Service 

Co eerrerere Q32%c 
Packard-Bell ........ Q25c 
Panhandle Eastern 

i; -* wereerre Q62%c 

i SPC EEEe Q$1 
Peaslee-Gaulbert ..... ect 
Wem Teams os. cc cw 15c 
Penna. Power 

ye. SS Seerere Q$1.06%4 

Do 4.24% pf. ..... Q$1.06 
Phila. Elec. 

ee $1.17 

Do 4.4% pf. ...... Q$1.10 

Do. 4.3% pf. ...Q$1.07% 


Philip Morris 4% pi....Q$1 


Do 3.90% pif. ... .097%e 
Pillsbury Mills ....... Q50c 
Pitts. Cinn. Chicago & 

St. Louis R.R. ....S$2.50 
Ce Seer *20c 
pe errr ee Q50c 
Standard Packaging 

SR ES adasecnaeas 40c 
Stetson G. B.) 8% pf.. a 
Stone Container ....... 20c 
Strawbridge & 7 

CRE cave vvedens Q25c 
Suburban Propane Gas 

ES rrr 65c 
Sullivan Cons. Mines...*8c 
Sun Oil 4%4% pf. ..Q1.12% 


Rockland Lt. & Pwr... .15c 


Rolland Paper ...... *Q25c 
Saguenay Power 
ere *Q$1.07 
Schwitzer-Cummins ....25c 
Silverwood Dairies 
eG eer *Q10c 
Br is as canes *Q15c 
Southern Calif. Edison 
Cf ge eer. 28tc 
Textron Inc. 4% pf....Q$1 
Deo $1.25 pt. ...... Q31%4¢ 
Te BO. wicsscucs Q50 


Townsend Co. 
United Gas Improvement 


BERT WE nn ccses Q$1.06% 
Un. Shirt Distributors. S25c 
Un og Fo rer 15c 
Valspar Corp. ...... Q12%c 
Van Norman ........ Q35c 


Ventures Ltd. 
Warner Bros. Pictures. .30c 
Warren Bros. 
Western Air Lines..... 15c 
Winn & Lovett...... Milc 
Woolworth, F. W. ....Q50c 
York County Gas..... Q50c 


Accumulations 
Cent. Ill. Securities 


ae. 37%c 
Liquidating 
Amer. Pwr. & Lt...... 195c 
Stock 
IGOR. ING. oo cc weues 4% 
Omissions 


Pay 
able 
8-15 
8- 1 
8-31 
9-30 


oe) 
' 
et et et et 


8- 1 


7-15 
7-24 


8- 1 
8-17 
8- 1 
8- 1 
9- 1 


10- 1 


7-16 


10- 1 
10- 1 


7-31 


10- 1 
10- 1 


7-17 
8-21 


10- 1 


7-21 
7-14 
8- 1 
9-10 
7-24 
8- 5 
7-15 
8-15 
7-31 
9- 1 
8- 1 


4 
9- 2 


7-31 


Hidrs. 


of 


Record 


7-31 
7-17 
8-21 
9-18 


7-15 


7-15 
7-10 


8-31 
9-15 
7-23 
7-10 


7-15 
8-14 


— 
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pet pet pet 
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ea see 
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7-21 
7-21 
7-15 


Canada Malartic Gold; Minneapolis Brew- 
ing; Textron Inc.; Upressit Metal 





*Canadian currency. 
O—Quarterly. 


E—Extra. 
S—Semi-annual. {Also one share 


M—Monthly. 


Portland Gas & Coke for each 43 shares held. 


Reprinted to correct record date. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Miami Copper Company 





The Norwich Pharmacal Company 





Incorporated: 1907, Delaware. Office: 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
— meeting: Third Thursday in May. Number of stockholders: Over 
00 


Capitalization: 
DR SOU Ban 5860660608 se cc cnescseccbresesecsvesacvenseananes 
Capital. ee (35 NE) cchonesscdssesbunticnboecabesbcnussebbee 743, sie mo 


Business: A high cost Arizona copper producer. Main 
bodies in Miami mine have estimated life of five years, and 
moderately lower-cost Castle Dome may be exhausted in 
1954. Copper Cities mine will be ready to produce about one 
year after Castle Dome is abandoned. U.S. Government has 
contracted to pay 27.5 cents a pound for 230 million pounds 
of copper from a low-grade body in the Miami mine, to be 
in production in 1955. 

Management: Capable and of long experience. 


Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, $14.8 million; ratio, 4.8-to-1; cash, $2.2 million; 
U. S. Gov’ts, $10.5 million. Book value of stock, $31.14 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1912-1930; 1937; 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Operations are profitable only during periods of 
high copper prices or when Government bonuses or purchase 
contracts at above-market level, offset high costs. 

Comment: The stock obviously is speculative. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


tEarned per share... $2.04 $3.69 $4.83 $3.05 $3.06 $2.21 $4.13 $3.54 
tEarned per share... 1.37 2.95 4.36 3.05 3.06 2.21 §5.17 3.54 
Dividends paid ..... 0.50 1.25 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 2.00 2.00 
BRU Gosceanssucunon 14% 18% 18% 19% 14% 19% 23% 26% 
ra eer 7% 10% 12% 13 8% 13 16% 20 





*Earnings are before unreported depletion, except on Castle Dome property. {Before 
contingency reserves. {After contingency reserves. 
reserves and Federal tax refund. 





Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation 





Incorporated: 1937, New York, consolidating established companies; former 
parent, Niagara Hudson Power, distributed holdings tc own shareholders in 
1950 dissolution. Offices: 300 Erie — West, Syracuse 2, N. Y., and 250 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in May. 
oe of stockholders (December 31, 1952): Preferreds, 7,000; common, 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt $316,773,445 


Beemer ewe meee sere ee eeeeeeteeeseeaseseeeeee 


tiPreferred stock 3.40% cum. series ($100 par)............ 200,000 shs 
$Preferred stock 3.60% cum. series ($100 par)............ 350,000 shs 
77Preferred stock 3.90% cum. series ($100 par)............ 240,000 shs 


ER ROE TU SIND ono nkoen 0 6cknscnnsncksssscaseeseee 11,587,440 shs 
tCallable at $103.50. 





Rank equally. 
{Callable at $106. 


$Callable at $104.85 per share. 

Business: Supplies electricity to a population of about 3.1 
million in 640 cities, villages and towns in upstate New York; 
gas to about 1.2 million in 110 communities. Industries 
served are widely diversified. Electricity accounted for 
85.8% of 1952 consolidated operating revenues; 41.5% was 
hydro-generated, 43.3% steam-generated, 14.1% was pur- 
chased. In 1953 acquired properties of Eastern New York 
Power Corp. 

Management: Generally long experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, $3.9 million; ratio, 1.1-to-1; cash, $13.6 million; 
marketable securities, $559,000. Book value of combined “A” 
and common stocks, $15.24 per share. 

Dividend Record: Constituent and present companies paid 
preferred dividends regularly; combined common payments 
1941-43 and 1945 to date. 

Outlook: Industrial expansion and population growth in 
service area suggest satisfactory revenue and earnings 
trends in the period ahead. 

Comment: Preferred stocks are of good calibre; common 
is a businessman’s investment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


*Earned per share... $1.39 $1.96 $1.85 $1.59 $1.94 $1.96 $2.05 $1.92 
{Dividends paid .... 0.21 1.58 1.91 1.39 1.97 1.40 1.45 1.60 
Lee yee ee —— Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange —— 2414 25% 28 

1 canicevisinaesds ———— January 23, 1950 ——_—————_- 18% 20% 245% 





*In 1945, combined constituents’ net income applied to present stock capitalization; 
in 1946-49, pro forma reflecting 1950 adjustments, as reported to SEC. {Through 1949, 


combined constituents’ common dividends applied to present stock. tOn stock before sale 


of 1,000,000 shares late in December. 
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§Including credits from unneeded . 








Incorporated: 1890, New York; founded 1885. Office: 17 Eaton Ave., 
Norwich, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in April.. Number 
of stockholders (December 9, 1952): 4,343. 

Capitalization: 

SAE SE ans Sain en 66 ccs 00s ceengewieseecehseeee en $1,800,000 
re ee 899,608 shs 


Business: An important manufacturer of pharmaceutical 
specialties and drugs. Output includes some 125 items; bulk 
of sales is made under the Norwich trade name and the 
Pepto-Bismol, Unguentine, Amolin, Norforms, Respamol, 
Zemacol, Ocusol and Nordex brands. Wholly owns Eaton 
Laboratories, selling exclusively through ethical channels to 
the medical profession. Proposes to enter the industrial 
chemical field. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1952, $5.2 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash, $1.3 million; mar- 
ketable securities, $249,988. Book value of stock, $9.56 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1900-22 and 1925 to date. 

Outlook: Sales of the company’s well established pro- 
prietary specialties should remain fairly stable as long as 
consumer income remains at a high level. The ethical drug 
division should show growth over the longer term. 


Comment: Shares represent a small but well managed 
industry unit. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.. a: if $1.23 $0.70 *$1.58 $1.59 $1.64 $1.29 $1.53 
Dividends paid ..... 0.95 0.60 0.85 6.90 1.05 1.00 1.00 
BUIGh .occcvcccosevce joey 25 18% 14% 14% . 17% 24% 27% 
TOW wccccccccccccsce 12% 16% 12 10% 11% 12% 15% 18% 


*Restated by company. 





Pressed Steel Car Company, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1936, Pennsylvania, as successor through reorganization to 
an 1899 consolidation of established companies. Offices: 6 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 2, Ill., and 270 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Annual 
meeting: Third ‘Thursday in April at Pittsburgh, Pa. Number of stock- 
holders danauwy 28, 1953): Preferred, 1,567; common, 7,869. 


rn 


De I iso a hai ans bo cas dawaneseatesacssekceteueey $1, hag = 
Sees stock o6% — CONT, TOUe DUE 6 iiiciceeéccyeewcen 78,855 8 
Common ee a. Re ee PNT rat rer 1,583,480 4 


~ *Gallable at $52.50 per share; convertible prior to January 1, 1956 into 
2.398 shares of common. 


Business: Fifth largest U. S. railroad freight car builder. 
Has diversified in dairy equipment, heavy-duty low-bed truck 
trailers, auto radiator grille guards, tanks, agitators, hoppers, 
smoke stacks, dust collectors, oil well pumping equipment, 
engine lathes, Unishelter relocatable housing units (going 
into mass production in 1953) and miscellaneous parts. In 
1952, issued 537,930 common shares for Axelson Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

Management: New officials making progress. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $12.2 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash, $3.4 million; inven- 
tories, $16.0 million. Book value of common stock, $12.59 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on preferred since issuance in 
1946; on common 1937; 1942-46 and 1953. 

Outlook: Volume of freight car construction (which now 
accounts for less than half of sales) will continue to show 
wide fluctuations from time to time. Diversification of 
activities has helped company’s over-all position, but signifi- 
cant sustained earning power has yet to be shown. 

Comment: Both preferred and common are distinctly 
speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.. es x 89 = 61 *$0.97 {D$2.36 $1.43 D$1.03 $1.00 $1.12 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 = None None None None None None 
AAA 2636 16 115% 8% 13% 16% 13% 
PPR 16% 11% 9 5% 4% ™% 10% 9% 


¢Includes $0.64 profit on sale of 40% owned 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


*After $0.86 loss on sale of properties. 
company. D--Deficit. 
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Ship Line 





Concluded from page 10 


carriers have been down. In general, 
foreign flag lines have more new ships 
with which to compete, and competi- 
tion among the various American flag 
lines large and small also has been 
heavy. Total U.S. export volume for 
the first four months—despite record 
military aid shipments—was off three 
per cent with declines most noticeable 
in eastbound and South American 
traffic. Brazil, for example, has been 
importing less until recently because 
of an over-bought condition resulting 
from heavy war-scare buying in 1951 
when imports exceeded exports, a 
rare situation for that country. 

But because of higher wage costs 
and sharper competitive conditions, 
earnings of U.S. maritime fleets are 
not expected to match last year’s. An 
exception is Interlake Steamship, 
which was adversely affected by last 
summer’s steel strike but which is 
now carrying heavy iron ore and 
grain cargoes. But aside from this 
comparatively stable Great Lakes unit 
the shipping shares carry a greater- 
than-average degree of variability 
and financial risk. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


July 17: Koehring Company; Niagara 
Share; Southern California Edison; United 
Electric Coal; White S.S. Dental. 


July 20: Allied Stores; Ayrshire Col- 
lieries; Central Illinois Public Service; 
Congoleum-Nairn; Consumers Public Ser- 
vice; General Fireproofing; Gray Manu- 
facturing; Gulf Oil; Howard Stores; 
Lehigh Portland Cement; Marathon Cor- 
poration; National Starch Products ; Public 
Service New Mexico; ‘Rockwell Manu- 
facturing; Spencer Chemical; United Air 
Lines ; West Indies Sugar; Wrisley (A.B.) 
Company. 

July 21: Aetna Ball & Roller Bearing; 
Driver-Harris; Equitable Gas; Firestone 
Tire & Rubber; Keystone Steel & Wire; 
Lynch Corporation ; Mackintosh-Hemphill ; 


National Malleable & Steel Castings; 
Rohm & Haas; Shawinigan Water & 
Power; Standard Railway Equipment; 


Suburban Propane Gas; United States 
Spring & Bumper. 

July 22: Air Reduction; American Bank 
Note; American-Hawiian Steamship; 
American Smelting & Refining; Associated 
Dry Goods; Automatic Canteen Co.; Black 
Sivalls & Bryson; Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft; Fairbanks Morse; The Fair. 
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Personal 


Investment Supervision 


Assures Better Results 














| Syren your capital soundly invested is a major task. To deter- 
mine what policy should be adopted, however, to accord with 
changing conditions requires constant study of political, financial and 
business conditions and the ability to interpret their effects on your 
investment program. That is why it is important that you obtain 
experienced investment guidance to protect your capital and preserve 
your income. 


Gee road to investment success is studded with many obstacles. Consistently 
successful investment results are not a matter of luck, they depend on 
diligent planning, constant supervision of holdings and the knowledge and ex- 
perience to determine in advance just what changes should be made to keep 
your investments in line with the ever-changing economic and industrial pattern. 


LB gpetsnc sans its full time to the planning and supervision of invest- 
ment portfolios and the analysis and determination of security 
values, FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU is ideally equipped 
and staffed to help you establish a soundly conceived investment pro- 
gram and to maintain it in accord with changing economic conditions. 
For more than 50 years, through booms and depressions, our organ- 
ization has been helping investors to obtain better results than would 
be possible without the benefit of experienced guidance. 


ITH your investment welfare at stake you cannot afford to follow a hap- 

hazard policy based on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the first 
step toward better investment results by subscribing for our Personalized 
Supervisory Service. 


Mail this coupon for further information, or better 
still, send us a list of your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personalized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to better investment results. 





wae 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


(0 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 


CO I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


[] Income (] Capital Enhancement C1) Safety 
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ADDRESS 
July 15 
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FREE BOOKLETs 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the. issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 







Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Decade-Dividend Payers—Compilation of the 
334 common stocks, traded on the American 
Stock Exchange, that have paid dividends for 
ten or more consecutive years—names are ar- 
ranged by industrial classifications and alpha- 
betically in new |6-page illustrated folder. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Com- 
position—A highly interesting brochure de- 
signed to assist in transforming printing 
requirements to typewriter composition. 


Municipal Bond Holders—Folder describes a 
‘Watching Service" which is geared to keep 
bond holders posted on new developments 
that may affect their holdings. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work" and “Production Personalities." 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings: list ot 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Key Man in a Business—Booklet describes pos- 
sible effects of the death of a key man upon 
the future of a business. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of 34 basic indus- 
tries—a 48-page brochure generously _illus- 
trated with appropriate charts. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial, the "FIREDANGERater" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 


Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 131 Stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 


How to Make a Perfect Impression—A valu- 
able booklet analyzing the features of a new 
electric typewriter. 


Safeguarding Business Records—An illustrated 
digest of facts on proper protection of rec- 
ords, currency and valuables against fire and 
theft. 12 pages. 
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a —— READ LEFT SCALE | | Adjusted for Seasonal Variation READ RIGHT SCALE —> 270 
nan INDEX OF "i ts 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION ft 
220 Federal Reserve Board 250 
200 \ av) 240 
180 \ fren 230 
pa Ww 
160 220 
o 1953 “a 
1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1959 1951 1952 193 JF MAMJ J 
Trade Indicators mn a ta ie 
TElectric Ovttput CWE Dis iis ccc cocesuss scents 8,329 8,446 7,970 6,479 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 96.8 91.8 94.6 14.2 
Peele Caw Tih i ios 6 RRs 5. 812,578 818,450 800,000 646,480 
_— 1953— » 1952 
June 17 June 24 July 1 July 3 
Pg Oren ee { Federal \ .... $39,654 $39,443 $39,649 $36,865 
{Commercial Loans ........ Reserve 22,985 22,797 22,585 20,738 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 2,489 2.312 2,474 3,607 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 = gi 29,528 29,211 29,483 34,044 
{Demand Deposits.......... | Cities J.... 54,981 53,454 52,795 52,409 
{Brokers Loans (New York City)............. 1,317 1,192 1,332 2,210 
ee ee errs ne 29,970 29,929 30,152 29,180 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. {Estimated. 
Market Statistics —- New York Stock Exchange 
i - 1953 \ 1953 . 
fae ee July1 July2 July3 July4 July6  July7 High Low 
30 Industrials. 269.39 270.23 270.53 | 270.88 272.13 293.79 262.88 
20 Railroads . 106.57. 106.84 107.15 Exchange 107.03 107.47 121.21 99.58 
15 Utilities ... 48.69 48.88 49.15 Closed 49.24 49.36 53.88 47.87 
65 Stocks 106.03 106.35 106.62 | 106.69 107.12 113.96 102.49 
_— 1953 . 
Details of Stock Trading: July 1 July 2 July 3 July 4 July 6 July 7 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 910 1,030 830 820 1,030 
SN NEE, cc cdbcae cnt cane ees 1,032 1,104 966 1,003 1,099 
Number of Advances............ 519 511 447 416 521 
Number of Declines............. 228 244 252 Exchange 339 277 
Number Unchanged............. 285 288 267 Closed 248 301 
RO IG ces oh etl wekees 5 5 11 6 7 
a ES ee ee 33 26 21 19 21 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 93.77. 93.94 93.97 | 94.04 94.13 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $2,910 $3,440 $1,992 $2,170 $2,685 
a 1953 ‘ a : 
*Average Bond Yields: June3 Junel0 Junel7 Jume 24 July 1 High Low 
| er Cerne 3.381% 3.389% 3.408% 3.382% 3.333% 3.408% 3.002% 
* rn 3.648 3.657 3.668 3.659 3.612 3.668 3.325 
_ eee henner” 3.908 3.917 3.925 3.930 3.891 3.930 3.543 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 5.98 6.13 6.04 5.98 5.96 6.13 5.46 
20 Railroads ....... 6.09 6.23 6.16 6.06 5.96: 6.23 5.43 
AU Ofc etc re 5.50 5.72 5.68 5.71 5.60 5.73 5.04 
Oe a 5.92 6.08 6.00 5.95 5.91 6.08 5.41 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended July 7, 1953 


New York Central Railroad.............. 
SECRET ee EEE Trey 
American Power & Light................ 
American Telephone & Telegraph........ 
A RS So og oo among wid 
Pennsylvania Batlroed ...... «0.00 00c6<se% 
Twentieth Century-Fox ................. 
American Gas & Electric................. 
Pee WOME GIs cktnc sss poseusesnes 
Uaited States - LeAGRer.. ovo scscsesesect: 


Shares 
Traded 
145,900 
92,700 
57,300 
56,100 
53,200 
50,600 
41,900 
40,900 
40,900 
37,700 


June 30 


July 7 
25 


Net 
Change 
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Cities Service Geologist Maurice Kennedy, in West Texas 


We: THIS OIL MAN like to know! It would certainly 
make his life simpler if nature posted signs: ‘“‘Gas and 
Oil 10,000 Feet Below.” 


Nature, of course, gives hints as to where her huge under- 


’ ground hoards of oil may be stashed away ... rock outcrops 

) may provide the clue to sub-surface structures and reservoirs. 

7 These are not only difficult to read, they are often downright 
misleading. It’s a gigantic treasure hunt—made even more 


difficult by false clues! 


Every day thousands on thousands of motorists drive into 
Cities Service stations and say, “‘ Fill ’er up!” 
Few, if any, give a thought to the adventurous, risk-taking 


Cities Service men who devote their lives to making that 
casual command possible. 


These men are trained in the sciences of geology and 
ac seismology .. . for the days of by-guess-and-by-gosh oil hunting 
are gone forever. Their record of “‘discovery wells” is high, 
but they dare not rest on their laurels. Americans have an 
insatiable thirst for oil, and the good things oil brings them. 


; That’s why, as you read these words, a Cities Service 
= exploratory crew is tramping over Canadian tundra... 
wading through Louisiana marshes... breathing the dust of 


” southwestern deserts. Thanks to them, you can say 
“Fill ’er up!”’, confident that the answer will be a brisk 
““Yes, SIR!’’—instead of “‘Sorry, Mister. That’s all 
there is, there ain’t no more.” 


CITIES (A) SERVICE 


Quality Petroleum Products 
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15 of these big icing m 


AMERICA’S NEW RAILROAD 


achines are in operation at ice-servicing points al 









Ever see so much fuss 
just to chill an orange? 


It’s the best way there is today to refrigerate a “‘reefer’”’—but Santa Fe 
is developing an even newer and better way to do the job 


In 60 seconds flat, the giant ice- 
crushing machines Santa Fe re- 
cently installed can fill the bunkers 
of a refrigerator car with five tons 
of ice! 

They are the newest and fastest 




































































machines for icing cars yet devised. 

And Santa Fe “reefers” are the 
most efficient type of refrigerator 
cars now on the rails. 

These refrigerator cars and these 
icing machines have carried the 
technique of refrigeration with ice 
to the ultimate of present day 
knowledge. 


WHAT ABOUT TOMORROW? 
We can’t be sure, BUT— 

Santa Fe is now experimenting 
with a newer way to refrigerate 
cars automatically for hauling foods 
which may require temperatures as 
low as 25° below zero. 

30 new experimental refrigerator 
cars designed by Santa Fe, built in 
its own shops and each with a ca- 


PROGRESS THAT PAYS ITS OWN WAY 


pacity of 128,000 pounds of frozen 
foods, are now being utilized in the 
movement of frozen foods. 

Each of these new cars has its 
own thermostatically-controlled 
diesel-driven compressor-type re- 
frigerator unit. It carries 400 
gallons of fuel (almost the exact 
amount Lindbergh used to fly the 
Atlantic). It can maintain sub-zero 
temperatures all the way from Cali- 
fornia to New York. 


BENEFITS FELT ALL ALONG THE LINE 
All along the line, people and com- 
munities feel the benefits of this 
building new wherever it actually 
occurs on the Santa Fe—and day- 
after-day, something new is done to 
make ‘America’s New Railroad” 
a little better. 

The millions of dollars this new- 
ness costs Santa Fe doesn’t cost you — 
a single penny in the taxes you pay. 
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